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WHO’S WHO 


LOUIS J. GALLAGHER completed his term as 
president of Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
last July, and has since devoted himself to writing. 
His competence on Russian affairs dates back some 
seventeen years when he was the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Papal Relief Mission in a Russia that was 
starving and being sovietized. He traveled from city 
to city in Russia proper and through Siberia. He 
has never lost touch with the later Soviet develop- 
ments. ... M. J. HILLENBRAND, formerly of the 
faculty of the University of Dayton, is engaged in 
advanced studies in international law at Columbia 
University, New York. “I have tried to emphasize 
the importance of clear concepts,” he states in a 
covering letter, “and, with a few necessary lapses, 
have kept clear of technical legal jargon.” . . 
JOHN EOGHAN KELLY, who contributed to our 
issue of October 23 last, has just returned from 
London, Paris and Berlin. It had been his intention 
to tour Spain, but he was forced to postpone that 
investigation. Captain Kelly, of distinguished Pres- 
byterian stock, is in the forefront of a united Chris- 
tian front against Communism. . . . LAWRENCE 
LUCEY has enlightened our pages previously with 
his keen evaluations of current economic problems. 
Simplifications are dangerous, but mathematics are 
dynamite. Mr. Lucey may be hailed to battle his 
thesis. . . . EILEEN DUGGAN sends her article 
from Wellington, New Zealand. By the sheer force 
of her talent, she has from that distant ocean is- 
land, attests Alfred Barrett, made her name and 
her verses known throughout the world. 
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THE New Year was ushered in with an unusual 
bombardment of political brickbats hurled from 
and at Washington. What the Administration’s pur- 
pose, or that of its two official spokesmen, was in 
its recent attack on big business is hard to deter- 
mine definitely, but perhaps not hard to surmise. 
The net result of the Jackson-Ickes barrage would 
seem to have accomplished the one and only thing 
that it should not have provoked at such a time, 
namely, class opposition. Naturally, this was not 
the purpose of the two Government spokesmen, but 
it might be hazarded that their remarks about big 
business and “America’s sixty families” were in the 
nature of a feeler as to what the country’s reaction 
would be. The President’s very sane message to 
Congress ably expressed the wish of the entire 
country that the Government and big business get 
together. Government adherents all over the coun- 
try are loud in their assertion that big business is 
on a “sit-down” strike no less than labor was a 
year ago. To every specific instance alleged it can 
be just as definitely pointed out that fear is the 
predominant motive that actuates the retrenchment 
on the part of the monied interests. Lack of con- 
fidence would appear to be the real reason, and 
confidence is essential for longtime investments. 
Let the Administration give definite assurance of 
an earnest effort to balance the budget, cease its 
tendencies to over-centralization, and it will quickly 
discover that money will flow back into circulation. 


ONE of life’s bright moments, especially around the 
holiday season, is to chance upon one of AMERICA’S 
“charter members.” Such a charter member was 
encountered by a Staff member on Christmas day 
itself. She had subscribed to AMERICA from its in- 
ception, and never missed a trick in reading it. 
Whether or not as a consequence of that reading, 
she had studied her way into the Catholic Church, 
from a pronounced non-Catholicism to a still more 
convinced Catholicism. “Someone remarked to me 
the other day,” she observed drily, as she poured 
out a second cup of Christmas tea, “that I was a 
devout Catholic. Whereupon I replied: ‘I am not a 
devout Catholic. I am an intelligent Catholic.’ And 
I consider myself justified in using that title because 
I read and study and inform myself on my Faith. 
I have always been rather weak on devotional prac- 
tices, but strong on information.” This “charter 
member” went on to say that her greatest difficulty 
was in getting her questions answered. They were 
intelligent questions, matters that came up in daily 
intercourse with a very large circle of friends in 
an active and cultured community, most of whom 
were not of the Faith. Were it not for the aid she 
got from her reading, she would have been deprived 
entirely, for she found that the good and pious 
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hesitate at being catechized. How many are like 
that? And how many more would be aided as she 
is to cope with the current problems if they made 
such diligent and practical use of AMERICA! 


AN INITIAL listing of Catholic plays has been pub- 
lished by the W. P. A. Federal Theatre Project. 
This ninety-seven page mimeographed packet of- 
fers a synopsis and production notes of seventy-one 
full-length plays and of twenty-six one-acters, all 
competently done. Two further listings, intermedi- 
ate and of childrens’ plays are being prepared. This 
indexing of Catholic possessions in drama was 
brought to a conclusion under the direction of Em- 
met Lavery, after months of exhaustive research 
work and after consultation with competent author- 
ities in the field of Catholic literature. The list is 
selective, for a comprehensive inclusiveness would 
perpetuate inferiority; it is also practical, since 
it is intended as an aid principally for non-profes- 
sional producing groups. The snag of those who 
prepared the list was that of determining what 
might properly be called Catholic drama. Non- 
Catholics have written magnificent Catholic plays. 
Catholics have written powerful plays into which 
Catholicism does not enter. The play’s the thing, 
not the author. A Catholic theme, handled without 
heresy or immorality, a Catholic proposition, 
though thrown in a secular setting, a Catholic back- 
ground, involving our religious tradition, would 
qualify a play for inclusion in a list such as this. 
For Catholicism has diffused itself, and rightly, into 
a culture. There is a solid reason for each of the 
ninety-seven inclusions in the booklet. Some Catho- 
lic objectors, however, forgetting the ninety-three, 
flayed four of the plays. Unfortunately, some of the 
newspapers, with noses sensitive to Catholic dis- 
agreements, exaggerated the objections to these 
four plays into what amounted almost to a con- 
demnation of the entire booklet and project by 
Catholic authorities. Admitting controversy about 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, O’Neill’s Days Without End, 
and Bach’s Within These Walls, we recommend for 
Catholic presentation Father Malachy’s Miracle and 
the remaining ninety-three. 


MARY MM sheds wonderful comfort on the femi- 
nized staff of the Nation. Being a Catholic in pro- 
fession, she may always be depended upon to pre- 
sent the anti-Catholic attitude to audiences hostile 
to things Catholic. A few Irish names like Hughes 
and Tobin, Catholic of course, may likewise be 
counted upon to join the chorus against the Church. 
’Tis free speech we have in this country, though we 
have few brains and less faith. Some Catholics are 
emotionally anti-Catholic, and vocal. They are 














eager to air their grievances before non-Catholics. 
They are proud that they can look up to heaven and 
tell God that they are not like other Catholics. They 
seem to get a terrific thrill when they proclaim to 
non-Catholics that they are not hog-tied by priest 
or bishop or dogma or moral law. These emanci- 
pated Catholics are nearly all corralled by the Span- 
ish Red Loyalists. They are blushing pink with 
shame because their fellow Catholics of the United 
States cannot accept with joy the murder of some 
14,000 priests and good Catholics in Spain, because 
we American Catholics cannot approve the closing 
of every Church in Loyalist territory and the ban 
on every public Catholic service. On the contrary, 
they grow red in the face inveighing against truths 
and calumnies that have been inextricably mixed up 
by Communist propagandists. Their liberalism is 
that described by a correspondent, a brilliant and 
well-informed Catholic writer. She had convinced a 
non-Catholic friend that the Loyalist Government 
in Spain is what it is. Shortly after, she writes, 
“dining one evening where there were some Cath- 
olic guests, he asked what the Catholic Church was 
doing about these murders, etc. He suddenly found 
himself defending the Church against the Catholics 
who told him that nothing here could be done for 
Spain because the Church in Spain is so corrupt, 
etc.”” What a shameful affliction it is for some of 
our brethren to bear an Irish name and to have 
been born in a Catholic family. They feel it keenly. 


SOUND words of advice were delivered by Cardi- 
nals O’Connell and Mundelein on the occasion of the 
assemblages of the Holy Name Society on the feast 
of the Most Holy Name of Jesus in Boston and 
Chicago. The recent rather bitter recriminations 
from political sources prompted Cardinal O’Con- 
nell to warn his listeners of the importance of dis- 
regarding attempts on the part of partisan political 
leaders to arraign class against class. The vicious- 
ness of such tactics was emphasized in these times 
when the slightest provocation tends to align men 
and women in class groups. In a timely plea for 
social justice Cardinal Mundelein pointed out that 
here was a fertile field for true Catholic action. 
Too often have the selfish monied-interests ‘“‘flat- 
tered the church by calling it the great conserva- 
tive force,” only to deceive and mislead it later into 
acting as a police force, when pittance wages were 
being doled out to dissatisfied workingmen. The 
danger of Communism, the Cardinal commented, 
could not be stressed sufficiently, but he called at- 
tention to the equally serious danger of allowing 
capital interests to use the Communist menace as 
a cloak for their corrupt practices of social injus- 
tice. 


LAYMEN who are a bit vague about the workings 
of the courts will be startled to learn that in New 
York nine out of every ten cases in civil litigation 
are disposed of without jury trial. But such is the 
statement of the law committee of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, The committee has just finished 


its study of motion practice in litigation, in which it 
paid special attention to the methods by which po- 
litical influence can be exerted. Carefully stating 
that it is making no accusations against local 
judges, the committee concludes that the system, 
as it is now practised, leaves the door open to evils 
which call for immediate correction. It is a physical 
impossibility for a judge to read all the briefs and 
affidavits which accompany a motion, says the com- 
mittee. This work, it continues, is “probably” done 
by the judge’s secretary. But many of the secre- 
taries are not lawyers, and many are politically in- 
debted appointees. Moreover, while it is a crime to 
influence the judgment or decision of a referee or 
of a juror, and while it is a crime to attempt to 
bribe a judge, there is no statute forbidding any- 
body from approaching and attempting to influence 
the decision of a judge. In brief, any politician can 
lawfully button-hole His Honor and try to make 
him see the “real facts” in a case. A change of law 
in this respect, another law putting judge’s secre- 
taries under civil service, and especially the seating 
of competent, incorruptible and independent men 
upon the bench are the principal recommendations 
of the committee in order that motion practice 
(which it admits is necessary and highly valuable) 
may be protected from political and other outside 
influence. 


SO much attention was attracted by the words 
spoken on December 31 by the Bishop of Vizagapa- 
tam at the National Eucharistic Congress in Ma- 
dras, India, in which he denied any political or 
westernizing motives on the part of missionaries, 
that another part of his statement may be passed 
over. “The real aim of missions,” he is further 
quoted as saying, “is not the conversion of souls, 
but the building up of the Church on a permanent 
basis in the land where we work.” These words at 
first sight may appear startling. What can the mis- 
sions be for, if not for conversion of souls? Is not 
that the missionary’s primary appeal? Yet a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show the importance of 
the Bishop’s distinction. For if the primary aim of 
the missions were simply the conversion of souls, 
it would be difficult to find any convincing argu- 
ment why talented men and women should leave 
millions of souls to be converted in the crowded 
centers of Western civilization and exile themselves 
to some of the remote corners of the earth, where 
souls are few and vastly more difficult to reach than 
at home. What the missionary seeks to do, however, 
is to establish all over the world the visible means 
of salvation, the Church with her Sacramental sys- 
tem, her organization, education and preaching, 
whereby souls will, in point of fact, be saved. And 
his aim is furthermore to build this visible estab- 
lishment up on a permanent basis, not as a mere 
provisional organization. Only if this great truth is 
kept in mind can we adequately understand the 
policies followed in the missionary program of the 
Catholic Church. These policies require the estab- 
lishment of a native clergy and the adaptation of 
non-essentials to native culture. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


IS NOT LAW AMONG NATIONS 


Need for an ethical basis in world relations 


M. J. HILLENBRAND 











A FEW months ago, Senator Pittman lugubriously 
remarked that “international law is dead”; and 
with the Far East in shambles, with governments 
defying pact, petition and protest, most publicists 
are inclined to agree. Yet the world’s whole gamut 
of law, desiderata and emotions has become tangled 
in a twisted knot of haziness at a time when pre- 
cise definition of obligations and ends, realistic 
ascertainment of motives, is vitally essential. People 
speak of legal duty where there is no law; and 
from the head of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee down, few seem to know precisely what 
international law is and what it is not. Premature 
obituaries over the wrong body merely waste time 
and misdirect opinion. If we are going to solve a 
problem, we at least have to recognize what the 
problem is. 

To begin with an elementary definition; inter- 
national law, or the law of nations, is simply that 
body of rules and customs generally recognized as 
binding upon the various states which are mem- 
bers of the international community—the word 
community implying a certain unity of culture and 
scheme of values. A primary distinction between 
morality and law rises from the qualification “‘gen- 
erally recognized”; for though to scholastics the 
bases of law are natural rights and duties rational- 
ly applied by duly established authority, most inter- 
national lawyers and statesmen of the past fifty 
years or so have refused to admit any sources of 
law but general agreement (convention) and long 
established usage (custom) to which, theoretically, 
the states have given their implied assent. 

So when a government agent goes before an inter- 
national tribunal to plead a case, be it a mixed 
claims commission or the World Court, he cannot 
depend on his ethics textbook for arguments. Back 
in 1893, counsel for the United States tried it, in- 
sisting before the Bering Sea arbitrators between 
Britain and this country that it was contra bonos 
mores for Canadian vessels to kill female seals at 
sea, which swam far out in search of food from 
their breeding grounds on the Pribiloff Islands. 
The award, following the arguments of Lord Rus- 
sell, squelched any such plea based on natural law 
and common decency. 

Of course this is a deplorably unmoral and un- 
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philosophic system, but Liberals who grow red in 
the face over Japanese and Italian aggression for- 
get that the very modern thought in which they 
revel deprived the law of its rational basis and 
made it a purely positive thing. That is the harsh 
fact: international law is what it is, not what it 
should be; and howling after the event cannot make 
illegal something that the law fails to cover. 

But just what and where is international law to- 
day? Certainly not where most needed. It has noth- 
ing to do with politics, economic relations or good 
will. It protects the diplomat, but says nothing 
about his diplomacy. It overlooks tariff barriers, 
raw-material monopolies, dumping of cheap goods 
and other multifarious reasons for international 
conflict. Nor has it anything to do with the size of 
armies and navies. A country can build them as 
big as it likes, and then go to war because of a 
slight to national honor, or endangered vital in- 
terests, or because it needs more land and minerals. 
Once the fighting begins, of course, it must obey 
the rules of the game, if convenient exceptions 
fail to pop up; but if the country wins, then the law 
recognizes the conquest. And so on. Truly inade- 
quate and anarchic, and so within recent years the 
world has seen statesmen like Mr. Kellogg and Mr. 
Stimson attempt to write their feeling about this 
into some kind of rules. Only the rules do not really 
hold—legally speaking—for few states were ready 
to give their necessary consent without draining 
off the vital juice first. 

It is an old but unfortunately too seldom appre- 
ciated story of how the Kellogg or Paris Peace 
Pact lost its legal legs before birth; and when people 
talk about Japan violating international law by 
forgetting that she renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in Article I, and in Article 
II promised to settle all disputes by pacific means, 
they themselves are simply forgetting their history. 

Certainly Japan has a moral obligation to seek 
only peaceful settlement, but not a legal one as the 
law stands today. Back in May, 1928, after the pre- 
liminary Briand-Kellogg proposals had resulted in 
a general exchange of notes, Britain made her re- 
ply. She quoted the renunciation-of-war clause, and 
then declared that there were “certain regions of 
the world the welfare and integrity of which” con- 











stituted ‘‘a special and vital interest’ for her “peace 
and safety.” Since it would be “a measure of self- 
defense” to protect them against attack, she could 
suffer “no interference” with them. Of course the 
regions were not named, reserving complete liberty 
for their future designation. It is not impertinent 
to remark here that the “sun never sets on the 
British Empire.” At the end was tacked on this def- 
inite affirmation: “It must be clearly understood 
that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
accept the new treaty upon the distinct understand- 
ing that it does not prejudice their freedom of action 
in this respect.” 

Three weeks before the receipt of the British 
note, Secretary Kellogg had made a public address 
in which he asserted that nothing in his proposed 
treaty was in any way detrimental to the right of 
self-defense, a right “inherent in every sovereign 
state.” And then, that each nation “alone is com- 
petent to decide whether circumstances require re- 
course to war in self-defense.” That is precisely 
what Japan is claiming today! 

The various national interpretations and condi- 
tions laid down were annexed to the circular note 
inviting signature of the contract. And so it was 
done, with the implications sardonically caught in 
the words of John Bassett Moore: “As the signing 
of a contract with a mental reservation is both 
illegal and dishonest, no government can be sup- 
posed to have signed the Pact with an intention to 
deny or to repudiate the recorded conditions on 
which it was accepted.” Thus states leave the door 
open! 

But surely the Nine-Power Treaty has been 
smashed to pieces by Japanese aggression. More- 
over, one might think that Japan has surely vio- 
lated international law, just as did Italy, by carry- 
ing on war without any formal declaration thereof. 

Here the legal issue is less clear, and certainly 
not clear enough. While the rule pacta sunt ser- 
vanda (treaties ought to be observed) implies a 
basic assumption of good faith underlying all con- 
tracts, its application to political treaties between 
states raises glaring inconsistencies. Given the 
vitiating rebus sic stantibus (conditions remaining 
the same) doctrine and the exaggerated concept of 
state sovereignty prevalent among international 
lawyers—the obligation again dangles on a thread. 
And if the particular state has the right of ultimate 
decision as to whether or not conditions have so 
changed that its vital interests, fundamenial needs 
and necessary advancement and development are 
involved—as many publicists admit—then even the 
thread snaps. 

Undeclared wars are nothing new, though his- 
torical examples have not been so egregiously in- 
sincere as the Italian-Japanese play with termin- 
ology. The old “forcible procedure by methods 
short of war’ doctrine provides a handy verbal 
prop; but the half-ratified Hague Convention of 
1907 relative to the commencement of hostilities, 
which definitely necessitated a prior formal or con- 
ditional declaration of war, seems to create some 
basis for general obligation. 

So the status of Japan, apart from her method 


of fighting itself, may not be so tremendously il- 
legal—though it may be exceedingly immoral. In- 
ternational law is not dead; it has simply never 
lived in these spheres of activity; and while that is 
no consolation to the Chinese, it is an essential 
truth upon which to define the present muddle, to 
allocate true responsibility, and to formulate a prac- 
tical system of ends and means. Taking the vari- 
ous pacts for what they fail to provide, one finds 
the position of this country assuming more definite 
outline. Though our emotions, our moral sense, tell 
us that a great wrong is being perpetrated in China, 
we are under absolutely no legal obligation to do 
anything more about it than we have done: get 
together around a table, argue a bit, expostulate 
rather feebly, and then innocuously disband. Any- 
thing else is from our bounty. It might be rather 
important to remember just what the Kellogg Pact 
implies if the war drums beat again in Europe, and 
the cry rises anew about our obligation to join the 
dance. 

In the cause of its further development, post- 
war statesmen and “experts”? have brought pros- 
perity to transoceanic lines by going to codification 
and convention conferences; but the net result of 
such orgies of legalism usually amounts to a few 
vague generalizations and perhaps a convention, 
which only some states sign and fewer ratify. Ob- 
viously, a certain course of action may be common 
enough practice to be classed as customary law, 
convention or no convention—but the determina- 
tion of the exact moment when practice becomes 
law far exceeds in subtlety most of the points over 
which scholastics were unjustly accused of quib- 
bling. Yet on the ground of customary law alone 
can Japanese bombardment of civilians from the 
air be called illegal, though the short history of 
actual practice perhaps raises a presumption 
against the existence of even such a rule. Not a 
single state has taken positive action upon the pro- 
posed rules for aerial warfare made by the special 
Commission of Jurists meeting at the Hague in 
1922-23. 

To anyone with a taste for logic and hope for a 
moral order, the whole situation is of course de- 
plorable. Such a half-baked law of mere expediency 
seems portentously condemnatory of the ethos of 
modern society, both in its corporative and individ- 
ual expression; for the business of international 
reform is not merely a question of broadening the 
application of law, but the far more basic question 
of changing international morality. When that 
change comes the law will take care of itself. If 
one could be so uncharitably detached from the 
troubled world to say to our muddled idealists: 
“Modern philosophy has made your bed; now lie 
in it! You can’t expect the rule of law when you 
deny every theoretical ground for its observance!” 
—the scorn might flow with some justifiable mali- 
ciousness. 

When our leaders begin to realize these truths, 
they will at least stop muttering platitudes, confus- 
ing means and ends; they may not do anything else 
about it, but at least they will know what needs 
to be done. 


Al 
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YIELDS A GOOD 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


PROFIT 


An inquiry into who pays and who benefits 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 











BEFORE the Social Security Act came over the 
legislative horizon, life began at forty, at least a 
best-selling book thought it began then. Now there 
can be no doubt about when life begins. For pension 
purposes life begins at sixty-five. 

For most of us who still call ourselves young, be 
we in our twenties, thirties, forties or fifties, our 
sixty-fifth birthday appears a long way off. Those 
who are now approaching sixty-two are even worse 
off than we youngsters, for anyone who had passed 
his sixty-first birthday on January 1, 1937, can- 
not receive a pension on becoming sixty-five. That 
is, they cannot receive a Federal pension under the 
Social Security Act since, to be eligible for this 
old-age pension, one must work for some part of 
five different years in an included employment 
before becoming sixty-five. 

For the Federal old-age pension those who were 
over sixty-one last January are definitely excluded. 
Then a great many of us youngsters will not live 
till we are sixty-five and, as a consequence, we will 
not be able to enjoy life on a pension. According to 
the mortality tables one now twenty years of age 
can expect to live until he is sixty-two and one- 
fifth years of age and then die without receiving 
the first check from the Social Security Board. One 
now thirty years of age can expect to live four 
months after he becomes sixty-five. One now forty 
can expect to receive a pension for three years and 
one month before dying. One now fifty can expect 
to live on a pension, a very small one, for a little 
less than six years. 

Naturally, these mortality tables have no sig- 
nificance for the individual. But being based on the 
length of time the average man lives, they are 
accurate enough when used to estimate how many 
of the twenty-six million employes now contributing 
to the old-age pension fund will live long enough to 
acquire a pension. 

It is quite impossible to say whether one out of 
five, or one out of ten, or one out of sixteen of the 
twenty-six million workers now contributing to the 
old-age pension fund will live long enough to enjoy 
a pension. However, it is certain that the vast 
majority of them will not be paid a pension. When 
those who will die before they become sixty-five 
are added to those who were over sixty-one and not 
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yet sixty-five on the first of last January, the result 
is a large segment of the employes now paying one 
per cent of their wages to the pension fund. 

Because of this the pension payment provisions 
of the Social Security Act are not so important as 
the lump sum and death-benefit payments that will 
be made to those who have contributed to the fund 
or their heirs. The first pension payment will not 
be made until 1942 but lump sum and death bene- 
fits have already been paid out by the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Lump-sum payments are made to those who 
have contributed to the pension fund and, chiefly 
because they have not worked for five years in an 
included employment, become sixty-five without 
qualifying for a pension. Death benefits are paid 
to the heirs of a worker who dies before he becomes 
sixty-five, or who dies after he has received a pen- 
sion for a short time and did not receive a monthly 
pension long enough to have withdrawn all the 
money entitled to him from the fund. 

How much will an employe receive as a lump-sum 
payment on becoming sixty-five without qualifying 
for a pension? How much will the heirs of an em- 
ploye receive from the Social Security Board should 
this worker die before sixty-five, or die while on 
a pension but before he has exhausted the total 
amount due him? In these three cases the employe 
or his heirs will be paid three and one-half per cent 
of the total wages earned by a worker in included 
employments. But where a pension has been paid 
for a short time the total amount paid out in pen- 
sions to the worker is deducted from the death 
benefit paid to his heirs. 

Is this three and one-half per-cent payment made 
to an employe or his heirs a fair payment? It is 
not. The Government stands to make an enormous 
profit out of these payments. To find out whether 
or not this three and one-half per-cent return is 
just, it is necessary to examine the amount that an 
employer and his employe pay into the fund. 

For 1937 through 1939 the employe pays one 
per cent of his wages into the fund while his em- 
ployer also contributes one per cent, or a total of 
two per cent. Thus, lump sum and death-benefit 
payments for these three years exceed the amount 
contributed by the worker and his boss by one and 


























one-half per cent. For these three years the Social 
Security Board loses money on these payments. 

For 1940 through 1942 the employe pays one 
and one-half per cent of his wages into the fund 
while his employer contributes the same amount, 
or a total of three per cent. For these three years 
the Government will only lose one-half per cent 
of the total wages of an employe in making lump 
sum and death-benefit payments. 

For 1943 through 1945 the employe pays two 
per cent of his wages into the fund while his em- 
ployer contributes the same amount, or a total of 
four per cent. For these three years the Govern- 
ment will make a profit of one-half per cent. 

For 1946 through 1948 the employe pays two 
and one-half per cent of his wages into the fund 
and so does his employer, or a total of five per cent. 
For these three years the Government will make 
a profit of one and one-half per cent on payments. 

From 1949 onward, when the pay roll tax be- 
comes fully effective, the employe and employer 
will contribute a total of six per cent of the wages 
paid a worker. The Government stands to make a 
profit of two and one-half per cent on lump sum 
and death-benefit payments made on wages earned 
from 1949 and thereafter. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that this 
two and one-half per cent figure is small change and 
can be overlooked. It is deceptive. In reality it 
amounts to over forty-one per cent of the amount 
paid into the fund by both employer and employe. 
For every six dollars paid into the fund only three 
and one-half dollars will be returned in lump sum 
or death-benefit payments. In other words, for 
every doilar paid in, only fifty-nine cents will be 
returned. The Social Security Board keeps forty- 
one cents on every dollar collected. 

Suppose a man starts working in an included 
employment in 1949, works for twenty years, and 
then dies before becoming sixty-five. Let us say 
that he earned $3,000 per year during each of these 
twenty years. During each year he worked, six 
per cent of $3,000 was turned over to the Social 
Security Board. At the end of twenty years he had 
earned a total of $60,000. Both he and his employer 
contributed a total of $3,600 to the pension fund 
during these twenty years. 

After his death the heirs of this man would re- 
ceive three and one-half per cent of $60,000 from 
the Social Security Board as a death benefit. They 
would receive a check for $2,100. But $3,600 had 
been paid into the pension fund for this deceased 
employe. Profit made by the Social Security Board: 
$1,500, or about forty-one per cent of the money 
paid into it plus the accumulated interest which 
does not appear in the $1,500 profit. 

As we have seen, the vast majority of the em- 
ployes included in the pension plan will not live 
till they are sixty-five, and another large group will 
only live long enough to enjoy a pension for a few 
months or a year or two years, and then die. From 
1949 onward, the Government will make a profit 
of forty-one cents plus interest on every dollar paid 
into the pension fund by workers and employers. 

Of course, the Government will contend that 


for each dollar paid into the pension fund the em- 
ployer contributes fifty cents, and of this nine cents 
will be paid to the employe or his heirs and forty- 
one taken by the government. Does the employer 
really pay this fifty cents on each dollar contributed 
to the pension fund? He does not. He makes his 
business pay for it. Which means one of two things. 
Either the employe’s salary is lowered or, when 
he looks for a raise, he will find that instead of 
being raised five dollars he is raised five dollars 
minus the amount the firm pays into the pension 
fund for him. Or, if this is not the case, then the 
tax paid by the employer is added to the cost of 
the goods he makes—the consumer pays it. But the 
consumer is merely the wage-earner under another 
name. Looked at realistically, the employe is pay- 
ing almost all the money that goes into the fund. 

Who are the heirs of an employe that will lose 
forty-one cents on each dollar that a worker pays 
into the pension fund after 1949? They usually are 
the widow or children of the employe. In other 
words, the Social Security Act makes it possible 
for the Government to profit at the expense of 
widows and children. 

Recently I was speaking with an insurance sales- 
man and I asked him what his company returned 
to the heirs of one who had contributed to their 
pension fund but died before he was old enough 
to enjoy a-pension. “We,” he said, “return one dol- 
lar for each dollar paid into the fund. But after 
ten years of payments, we return a little more 
than dollar for dollar.” 


SPANISH WAIFS 
JOHN E. KELLY 











THOSE of us whose memories, in these crowded 
days, go back to an adventure in idealism, peculiar- 
ly American in concept and scope, of the post-war 
years—the gigantic organization for the relief of 
starvation in Russia headed by Herbert Hoover— 
will remember that the cashier’s desk in many of 
our restaurants bore tins asking contributions to 
the relief fund. These tins were labelled with a 
picture of a waif and the disarming legend: “What 
politics has a child?” Worthy as the cause of relief 
was, and high principled as were its American 
sponsors, with that phrase Soviet propaganda made 
its first inroad into the United States. It was then 
defensive propaganda, for the American mind in- 
stinctively rebelled against the atrocities of the 
Bolshevik conquest of Russia. The waif and the 
legend was an amateur attempt before the Soviets 
had built their world-wide propaganda machines to 
their present ghastly efficiency. Children became 
one of the first tools of Red overseas propaganda, 
an irresistible appeal to the sentimental, a cloak 
to Communist aims, a devastating retort to “Fas- 
cists” and “Cossacks.” Children have political value 
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to Moscow today; the current Spanish war is a 
case in point. 

In the early days of the war, when the Soviet 
masters of Red Spain had not as yet found a use 
for Spanish children, those unlucky enough to fall 
into the hands of the militia were “liquidated” with 
characteristic Soviet efficiency. When to their pain- 
ful and undisguised amazement, the Reds found 
that mass executions, destruction of property on 
a scale unprecedented outside of Russia, plus all 
the might of the “International Brigades’ and 
Soviet equipment could not terrify the Spanish 
people into submission; when on the contrary the 
armies of an awakened Spain were driving the 
Communists before them on all fronts, children 
were rushed into the breach. General Franco’s 
armies were pushing the Russian-led Reds into the 
Bay of Biscay; if “iron rings” could not stop them, 
perhaps aroused public opinion in the great de- 
mocracies could. 

The Communists and their foreign sympathizers 
became acutely aware of the danger to the Basque 
children, conveniently overlooking the fact, estab- 
lished by impartial foreign observers, that the 
Basques fled to the protection of the Nationalist 
armies whenever they could escape from their Red 
oppressors. Committees with high sounding names 
(Basque Children’s Welfare Committee, Committee 
in Aid of Spanish Children, et. al.), an invariable 
Soviet custom, were formed in England, France 
and the United States. In many cases the majority 
of the members were misguided sentimentalists, 
clergymen and educators of Leftist leanings, but 
the effective control of such committees was in 
the hands of Communists. 

To the accompaniment of ballyhoo and “news 
pictorials” several thousand children were rounded 
up, by force in most cases, and shipped to England 
and France. A plan to bring a shipload of the waifs 
to the United States, where the Reds counted their 
propaganda value in the millions, was quashed by 
the Department of State. The children did not want 
to leave their families and homes, nor, save in those 
cases where the parents were Communists or An- 
archists conscious of their proletarian revolutionist 
roles, did their families. An offer by General Franco 
to pass the children and their mothers through his 
lines and settle them in areas away from the battle 
front was ignored. There were riotous scenes at 
the piers where the children fought their “‘rescuers’’ 
with knives and stones. Ships chartered by the Eng- 
lish and French committees and several trawlers 
confiscated by the “Basque Government” moved 
across the Bay of Biscay with their unwilling 
passengers, convoyed by British and French ships. 

Nor did new shores distract the children from 
their homesickness. Police were called in several 
French ports to force the refugees to disembark. 
The camps established for the shelter of the chil- 
dren were scenes of continuous disorder, the in- 
mates demanding to be returned to their homes. 
So great did the scandal become that the French 
Government finally intervened and ordered their 
repatriation. The greater number chose to enter 
Nationalist territory and did so freely; the Valencia 
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Reds, curiously enough, displayed a reluctance 
amounting to outright refusal to admit their former 
protegees to “republican Spain.” 

The children taken to England were equally un- 
happy, finding the comforts supplied by kind- 
hearted Englishmen and women no match for the 
country of their birth. The English contingent are 
with a few exceptions still in England, in a state 
bordering on insurrection. The London Times (De- 
cember 10, 1937) thus quotes a warden of a Spanish 
children’s camp in Northumberland: 

Five of the ringleaders were sent back to Spain 
this week. The boys stole knives, attacked the as- 
sistant warden with bottles and knives, hacked walls 
and electric-light fittings, set fire to the beds, at- 
tacked the matron, broke every pane of glass and 
every piece of crockery, smashed the gas stove, 
broke fences and slashed plants and shrubs. The 
hostel is being evacuated this week. 

None the less the children served the Soviet 
purpose: the heart of the world was wrung at the 
cruelty of the “Fascist hordes” of Franco, driving 
defenseless children overseas to escape their fury. 
Contributions poured into the Red coffers, cred- 
ulous editors dipped their pens in vitriol to demand 
a crusade against the “Italian and German armies 
in Spain,” wavering supporters of the Red cause 
in France and England took heart again. 

General Franco is a stubborn man. Despite the 
constant stream of Soviet vessels bringing his op- 
ponents arms and food from the Black Sea, despite 
the closed French frontier that leaks 600 tons of 
war materials to Barcelona daily, despite a tidal 
wave of hate, misrepresentation and prejudice that 
stains the newspapers of the “great democracies,” 
he is master of three-fourths of Spain; neutral 
European military observers place his final victory 
not more than six months away. 

Such a blow to Soviet prestige and world revolu- 
tion cannot be endured. If Spain cannot be con- 
quered by force and terror, it can be destroyed later 
by poison; so reason the masters in Moscow and 
they have put in effect a plan as deadly as inoculat- 
ing the body of an enemy with cancer. For Com- 
munism is a cancer, to be fought as such. On No- 
vember 27, 1937, 1,600 Spanish children arrived 
in Leningrad, the last contingent of 10,000, mostly 
boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
shipped from Valencia during the past four months. 
The youngsters are divided into groups and sent 
to various institutions or camps near the great 
Soviet cities. The largest group, numbering over 
3,000, is in a former prison camp near Moscow. The 
Soviet government has allotted two million rubles 
as the first of a series of sums for the support of 
these children during their education in Commu- 
nism. 180 instructors, skilled in the Spanish lan- 
guage and in child psychology, have been assigned 
to their care. After a careful grounding in Russian 
and in atheism, the young students will receive a 
thorough education in Communism. On attaining 
manhood they will be turned loose, in the Spanish- 
speaking nations and elsewhere, to carry the dead- 
ly virus of Communism. Cut off from family and 
from God, they may yet prove the most deadly 
weapon in the devil’s arsenal of Moscow. 


























SOVIET EDUCATION 
CANNOT CHANGE NATURE 


The first generation has had to be purged 


LOUIS J. GALLAGHER, S.J. 











SOME years past when a typewriting-machine and 
a small Bokhara rug were stolen from my office, 
situated on the Sadovia, in Moscow, I went to the 
dog-market and purchased a Doberman-Pinscher 
police dog as protection against further unlawful 
intrusion. When I asked the merchant of canine 
varieties if Ivan was fully trained, he answered, 
with some surprise: ‘“‘Trained? He’s educated.” And 
so it turned out to be, in the Soviet sense of the 
word. As dogs go, Ivan was well educated to ser- 
vice and to police methods and quite obedient to the 
voice of his master, but there was one word he 
could not hear mentioned without becoming very 
angry. Say the word Bolshevik and he would snatch 
up a newspaper or a sofa-pillow or anything nearby 
and shakeable, and toss it around with all the en- 
ergy he had. He must have acquired this anti- 
Bolshevik element of his education from some 
former owner, who would undoubtedly have passed 
out in a Party purge if he had been discovered in- 
doctrinating Ivan with such propaganda. 

Dog dealers are not the only experts in Soviet 
Russia who make no distinction between educating 
and training. So much is being said and written 
here in America about the wonderful progress being 
made in Soviet education, or is it training, that we 
are apt to forget the purpose and the motive of it 
all, or perhaps to be cajoled into sympathy with the 
methods and procedure in which it is being con- 
ducted. 

We are told that there are far more active evi- 
dences of education in Russia now than there were 
in ante-bellum days; more interest taken, more peo- 
ple being educated and a much smaller percentage 
of illiteracy. We are reminded, too, that they are 
scarcely a full generation away from the general 
chaos that reigned at the close of the Revolution, 
and that they started from nothing to educate mil- 
lions in a new and untried system that had nothing 
in common with the past. A new kind of govern- 
ment had to invent a system of education in order 
to strengthen that kind of government, to perpetu- 
ate it and to spread it to the rest of the world, 
according to their political philosophy. It was not 
a question of building up and perfecting a new cul- 
ture but of fashioning a new civilization that would 
replace the old. After obliterating the old regime 


and its educational methods, they had to begin on a 
new and a universal plan. The adult population had 
to be uneducated and re-educated, while the grow- 
ing generation was being trained in a system that 
had no teachers ready for the work. The world is 
supposed to stand aghast at the progress they have 
made to date. That there are more people being 
trained in Russia now than formerly is evidently 
true. That there are more being educated is not so 
true and by no means evident. The millions who 
were formerly illiterate and whose children were 
denied the opportunity for education are now, to- 
gether with their children, being trained in a one- 
sided, prejudiced system that has sacrificed educa- 
tion in general to the study of a politico-social phi- 
losophy that is contrary to and subversive of all the 
classical, scientific and ethical culture that goes to 
fashion what is recognized throughout the world 
as Christian civilization. 

From the very beginning of Bolshevik rule, Com- 
munist education in Russia has been a series of ex- 
periments running parallel with experiments in 
economic and industrial development. An idea of 
Russia planning, as comprehensive as the Five Year 
Industrial Plan, may be seen in the systematic 
method of linking up pre-school, post-school and 
extra-class activities, as a certain and a solid meth- 
od of securing complete and lasting Government 
control. Museums, libraries, the theatre, moving 
pictures and radio broadcasts, the publication of 
books and magazines and the general practice of 
art, music, sculpture and architecture and of all 
subjects in any way pertinent to education, are 
subject to the critical censorship, if not to the com- 
plete control of the Committee on Education of the 
Central Government. 

The Communist training-organization for all 
Russian children is, of course, a deliberate design 
to assure the continuance and the strength of the 
Party, and the graduated system of the organiza- 
tions is well calculated for the purpose. The Little 
Octobrists range from eight to eleven years of age, 
the Pioneers from ten to sixteen and the Komsomol 
age is from fourteen to twenty-three. One may join 
the Party at eighteen. As the age limits overlap 
and as the members of one organization remain in 
it until they pass from it by reason of age, it is clear 
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that if the youth of Russia cannot all be admitted 
to the Party, at least they will all be thoroughly 
imbued with Communist ideals when they come to 
maturity. These organizations run through all the 
nation’s schools. Teachers, courses of studies, les- 
sons, textbooks, recreation and everything else edu- 
cational come under the supervision of Government 
Directors of these three organizations. This regi- 
mentation constitutes the warp and the woof on 
which the design and the pattern of Russian pres- 
ent-day education is being fashioned. 

Closely allied to the children’s societies is the 
question of self government in the schools which, 
in the beginning, was introduced into all grades ex- 
cepting the very lowest. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the Government holds it ex- 
pedient and permissible to formulate and impose set 
rules of conduct upon young children only. The re- 
mark is significant and this principle has developed 
in Russia, if not an immoral, at least an amoral gen- 
eration of children in the national schools. The 
early experiment with self government in the 
schools resulted in a class of forward and aggressive 
children who lost respect for parents and teachers 
because they had government authority behind 
their resistance to both and behind the duty which 
the Government imposed upon them of educating 
their illiterate parents. 

In the early years of Soviet education much was 
said about new methods of admitting to all classes 
on an age basis and without examination, of re- 
placing the subject method by the complex scheme 
of group study, and of promotion on the group 
average without examinations. In the kindergarten 
and nursery schools pictures, games and toys were 
all directed toward awakening the child’s intellect 
to proletarian, revolutionary and atheistic ideas. In 
the grade schools the three Rs were replaced with 
mechanical lessons, story books and demonstrations 
in every branch of labor, farming and industry. 
Elementary spelling, arithmetic and reading were 
to be learned in passing. The study of geography 
was confined to Russian boundaries and of history 
to the rise and results of the Revolution. Foreign 
languages were excluded and all literature was 
made to bear on the affairs and status of present- 
day Russia. 

The children of the former upper classes were 
excluded from the schools, but all school doors, in- 
cluding those of the universities, were thrown open 
to the children of workers on the basis of proper 
age, though they may have had little or no prepara- 
tion for entrance. About eighty per cent of the gen- 
eral curriculum of studies, even for little children, 
was made up of the various phases and applications 
of Communist politics. 

These methods were continued for about a dec- 
ade, and as the absurdity of such procedure became 
evident there was a general swing-back to the old 
and tried ways of pre-revolutionary days. This 
would have been the point from which to measure 
progress and to make comparisons. 

In the factory schools, situated in or near a fac- 
tory, where the pupils mingled with the workmen 
and learned a trade while attending classes, the 
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students complained that they learned little or 
nothing, and the factory managers protested that 
the students were a hindrance to production and an 
added financial burden. A few years of this experi- 
ment meant another return to former methods and, 
consequently, a return of the children to the class- 
rooms. 

Sir Bernard Pares in his Moscow Admits a Critic, 
mentions a Soviet decree of April, 1934, on the 
“overloading of school children and Pioneers with 
civil and political training.’”” He also remarks that 
the educational decree of May, 1934, was nothing 
more or less than a return to the pre-war system of 
education which was a particularly good one. In 
other words, as one branch after another of the 
system fails, it is replaced by a time-honored but 
rejected custom. 

No one, however, as yet has reported any change 
in the fundamental purpose of the system. The gen- 
eral principles settled upon in the beginning are still 
held to be correct and are still retained because 
they are calculated to eliminate metaphysics and to 
form the materialist. The purpose in view, to quote 
a prominent proponent of the system, is “that the 
future Soviet citizen whom we are training may be 
a stalwart and healthy proletarian, a class and a 
revolutionary fighter and a scientifically conscious 
builder of the State. He must be a dialectic mate- 
rialist, armed with knowledge to oppose exploita- 
tion and mysticism (meaning religion) in all its 
forms. He must be a collectivist, in order to combat 
private property and individualistic aims on which 
the class of exploiters has built up its power.” 

Someone or other had to teach the police dog to 
show his anger at the sound of the word Bolshevik. 
That was a matter of training, but no amount of 
training could ever have educated him to have a 
conscience, and no amount of training will ever edu- 
cate a human being not to have one. Men and dogs 
just cannot be liberated from the captivity imposed 
upon them by their specific natures. 

As to how much of the pillow-shaking attitude 
there is in Russia today it is difficult to say. Not 
much of it would be in evidence, in view of the 
Government purge extending into every branch of 
Soviet life. The necessity of periodic purges seems 
to indicate that there is something in the nature of 
the Soviet citizen to which he must give expression 
despite his thorough training along contrary lines. 
Not all dogs will become angry when the word 
Bolshevik is pronounced but the Russian, like all 
men, has a certain sense of justice and he resents 
the infraction of it now as he did before the Soviet 
regime got hold of him. 

The victims of the present wide-spread purging 
are the first flowers of the Soviet system of educa- 
tion. Presumably, if they cannot be properly edu- 
cated they must be liquidated, and yet purging for 
a growth that springs from the nature of the plant 
is only pruning for a similar and a heavier growth 
in the following year. The system is running con- 
trary to the nature of its subjects and in such a 
conflict, history, even the Marxian interpretation 
of it, proves that the system and not the nature of 
its victims is doomed to ultimate failure. 
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REFERENDUM ON WAR 


WHY such strenuous efforts are being made to pre- 
vent the Ludlow proposal for a general referendum 
in case of war from reaching the floor of the House 
is not altogether clear. Much good would seem to 
be accomplished by having it seriously debated. 

Looking at the obvious merits of the case, there 
would seem something to be said in favor of sub- 
mitting the issue of war to a vote of the entire 
American people, despite some weighty objections. 

Certainly we are practically unanimous as a peo- 
ple that we do not want war if there is any conceiv- 
able way of avoiding it. We are agreed that if in- 
ternational differences can be adjusted by peaceful 
means we wish to use those means. None but a 
madman or a confirmed jingo wishes to maintain 
that war is to be preferred to consultation, arbitra- 
tion and mutual conciliation if those means have 
not been used and their efficacy tried to the point 
of exhaustion. The teachings of the Catholic Church 
on international ethics are in agreement with this 
position. This is not pacifism, since it does not ask 
us to forego our right to use force in self-defense 
when no other means is available. But it does hold 
that pacific means should be accorded the prefer- 
ence in settling disputes. 

As a people we are becoming familiar with the 
ease whereby nations against their own better 
judgment are drawn into war. Modern propaganda 
has a myriad means at its disposal for firing the 
war spirit, from the subtlest insinuations to the 
most violent incitements. Mars is now as ready to 
come at the beck of the radical as of the conserva- 
tive. The munitions industry thrives on Commu- 
nism with its schemes of world revolution, quite as 
much as upon the interests of capitalist or Fascist 
Governments. 

So clear is this to Communist leaders that they 
were careful to divert young Leftists of the Ameri- 
can Student Union during their recent annual con- 
vention at Vassar College from a too pacifistic atti- 
tude. The students were induced to revoke the 
“Oxford oath” of complete abstention. 

As a people we are becoming familiar with an- 
other certainty, which is that the so-called non- 
combatant is a thing of the past. In modern war- 
fare the entire nation is called upon to take part in 
battle. Since all are combatants, all are bound to 
suffer the fate of combatants, and be treated by the 
enemy with the ruthlessness that awaits the sol- 
dier’s lot. Even an avowed Nazi militarist, Lieuten- 
ant General Von Taysen (Handbuch der Neuzeit- 
lichen Wehrwissenschaften. Berlin, 1936), who 
holds that “war is not opposed to natural law; it is 
the ultimate agent of natural law,” states that 
“modern war is not being waged by the armed 
forces only, but by the whole people. Every man 


able to bear arms, is called upon to fight .. . to 
work ... to further the ends of war. National life 
is being transformed to meet the ends of war... . 
None will be spared .. . none will be safe. .. .” 

But if the whole people must actually wage war, 
not merely experience its inconveniences, should 
not all the people have a say as to its occurrence? 

A keen student of American history and of our 
diplomatic policy pointed out to me recently that 
the Ludlow amendment does not, in fact, intro- 
duce a new principle into our international rela- 
tions. Congress, not the Chief Executive, has under 
our Constitution the ultimate war-making power. 
By that provision or restriction we acknowledge, as 
it is, that the declaration of war is not a mere mat- 
ter of executive act, but that it is a matter requir- 
ing deliberation and subject to debate. And Con- 
gress has the right to continue such debate as long 
as it sees fit. But there is this difference, that the 
members of Congress, in person, will not be af- 
fected by the agonies of war as will be the millions 
who have sent them to Washington. 

Much capital is made by the opponents of the 
referendum of the alleged opportunity that the de- 
lay would offer to an enemy who was preparing to 
invade our shores. He would strike, it is said, while 
we are debating. The full force of this objection has 
never been very apparent to me, for he could strike 
equally well while Congress is deliberating; and 
there seems no inherent reason why a machinery 
of referendum could not be evolved, under our pres- 
ent phenomenally rapid and universal means of 
communication, which would be about as rapid as 
congressional procedure. 

Moreover, limitations upon entrance into a war 
need not imply restrictions upon immediate self- 
defense where there is evident and flagrant aggres- 
sion. The refusal to admit such a distinction seems 
a refinement of argument that a certain degree of 
practical common sense can overcome. The plain 
fact remains that we have been hurried in the past 
into certain wars which as a nation we did not de- 
sire and which we now generally regret, and that 
no method can be devised to avoid a repetition of 
such tragedies, only on a vastly larger and more 
horrendous scale, unless it contain a certain element 
of deliberation and delay. 

The question is not whether the referendum plan 
is ideal, but whether anything better is proposed. 
The high authority of Cardinal MacRory, Primate 
of Ireland, was conferred upon the proposal last 
summer at the meeting in Dublin of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations. The “ideal” 
solution can only be found, of course, as was ex- 
pressed in the Resolutions of the Dublin Confer- 
ence, when the international conscience has been 
sufficiently prepared to avoid measures which make 
referenda necessary. JOHN LAFARGE 
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LAW AND LABOR 


BROTHER Green took no New Year’s resolution 
which led him to the doors of Brother Lewis. If we 
are not in error, Brother Lewis ended the year with 
a remark which was not exactly complimentary to 
Brother Green’s intelligence, and we are not aware 
that he has retracted this judgment. But each may 
find somewhere in the complexities of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress a link that may soon 
bind them closely. We insert italics to indicate the 
link. 

The ownership of vast properties, or the organiza- 

tion of thousands of workers creates a heavy obliga- 

tion of public service. The power should not be 

sought or sanctioned unless the responsibility is 

accepted as well. 
As to the type of responsibility which the President 
had in mind, there can be no doubt. He meant legal 
responsibility of a kind which, even during such 
labor demonstrations as strikes, will sufficiently 
guarantee to the public the service which it may 
rightly demand. 

Some months ago, Matthew Woll, long a leader 
in the A. F. of L., warned his associates against the 
danger that this responsibility might be enforced 
by unwelcome legislation. Hitherto, either by rea- 
son of actual legislation, or because of statements 
attributed to the Administration by labor organ- 
izers, and not denied, the scales have been tilted. 
To that no great objection can be registered. Since 
the worker is the neediest individual in the com- 
munity, it is but right, as Leo XIII has observed, 
that he be made an object of the Government’s 
special solicitude. 

But Government favor is apt to be accompanied 
by Government demands, and bureaucracies, if :iot 
Governments, are like the daughters of the horse- 
leech. It may, indeed, be plausibly argued that when 
the goal of the Administration’s labor policies is 
reached, labor unions will be out of the picture as 
unnecessary. 

This peril can be avoided, it seems to us, in one 
way only. If certain labor groups continue to show 
themselves impatient of authority, and if their 
leaders cannot or will not restrain them, then 
crimping legislation is bound to come. In our judg- 
ment, it will be legislation of the wrong kind. 

As we have always insisted, organized labor has 
nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by violence 
or by a show of violence. Because of the low moral 
standards, certain capitalists are suffered to indulge 
in violence of a refined but cruel type, without let 
or hindrance either from the law or public opinion. 
The same condonation is not extended to labor, and 
labor should not wish to claim it. Violence, apart 
from the fact that it implies moral guilt, always 
recoils on the head of organized labor. 

Perhaps Brothers Lewis and Green may sink 
their differences in the face of a common danger, 
and unite upon a common policy for organized 
labor. As an initial move, we suggest the dropping 
of all Communist organizers and local leaders, not 
necessarily because they are Communists, but be- 
cause they are a source of discord and disaffection. 
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MUMPSIMUS 


WILL not Miss Dorothy Thompson, author of a 
syndicated column on government and politics, un- 
dertake to show that witches were burned at Salem, 
and that Lincoln freed all the slaves? We are em- 
boldened to issue this invitation after noting in a 
recent issue of the New York Herald Tribune Miss 
Thompson’s use of the offensive term “Jesuitism.” 
Apparently Miss Thompson unhesitatingly accepts 
the utterly discredited charge that the Society of 
Jesus has taught and still teaches that the end 
justifies the means. All letters of expostulation ad- 
dressed to her have been answered by silence. 


THE POPE AND 


WHOEVER studies the files of American news- 
papers and magazines will note recurrent pe- 
riods during which the Catholic Church is bit- 
terly attacked. There are intervals of peace, 
after which the onslaught is resumed in another 
form. But always the enemy is the Catholic 
Church. 

With recent years, more particularly since 
the violently bigoted political campaign of 1928, 
this campaign of calumny has been waged by 
indirection. The first step is to assign to the 
Church, with apparent reluctance, an indefensi- 
ble position, and then to show the consequences 
and implications of that position. Later, a letter 
from some indignant correspondent, showing 
that the Church not only does not defend the 
position in question, but condemns it, may be 
admitted by the editors, or they may content 
themselves with assuring the correspondent 
privately that their “best friends are Catholics.” 
But the effect intended has been produced by 
publication of the original slander. 

An excellent example of this method is af- 
forded by a statement recently published in a 
national weekly magazine. This publication spe- 
cializes in illustrations, taking care to appeal to 
the groundlings by offering in practically every 
issue pictures which are in bad taste or morally 
offensive. An account of the new Cardinals in 
the issue for January 3 is accompanied with the 
statement that Pius XI “favors Fascism.” 

The statement is of course, a plain lie. 

The position of the Church on the govern- 
ment of states is drawn by intelligent men from 
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SUMPSIMUS 


WE have no idea that Miss Thompson intended to 
be offensive when she hit upon the Jesuits as bad 
examples. She merely repeated in parrot-like fash- 
ion a charge she heard at one time, but never in- 
vestigated. But what is reprehensible in her, as in 
other writers for the press, is her unwillingness to 
admit that she made a bad mistake. In itself, this 
incident, of which many Catholics have complained 
to the Herald Tribune in vain, is not important. Its 
importance lies in the fact that it shows how some 
non-Catholics resolutely cling to slanders against 
Catholic institutions. 


E AND FASCISM 


the Church’s official statements. Not only do 
we possess such easily accessible documents as 
the Encyclicals of Leo XIII Christian Democ- 
racy, Human Liberty, The Chief Duties of 
Christians as Citizens, and The Christian Con- 
stitution of States, but as long ago as 1926, Pius 
XI openly condemned Fascism. 

The Catholic Church favors no specified 
form of government over any other form. 
She is at home with every form of government, 
as long as it protects the rights of God and of 
the Church, as well as the Divine, natural and 
civic rights of the individual. It is stressing the 
obvious to insist that a form of government 
which may suit one people admirably may be 
wholly unacceptable to another nation. The 
Church never interferes with the choice of the 
people, but she condemns every alleged “gov- 
ernment” which is based upon a violation of 
Divine and human rights. 

That Fascism, properly understood, violates 
these rights is beyond question. That is why 
Pius XI condemned it in an Allocution to the 
College of Cardinals in 1926. 

But it is also true that frequently the Church 
is obliged to tolerate for a time the lesser of 
two evils. This does not mean that she approves 
the evil; on the contrary, she condemns all that 
is unjust. With Fascism, it is possible for her to 
establish a temporary modus vivendi and to 
wait for better times. But with Communism, 
essentially based on atheism and committed to 
the fostering of atheism, no such arrangement 


is possible. 











ARMISTICE? 


IN his address to the Holy Name Society on Janu- 
ary 2, Cardinal O’Connell issued a warning that is 
badly needed in these troublous times. The great 
distress which we meet throughout the country is 
apt to tempt us to reach conclusions through our 
emotions rather than through the intellect. Home- 
less families, sick children, despairing fathers and 
mothers, the millions of men who ask only to be 
allowed to eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brow, and ask in vain, stir us to indignation. Per- 
haps our mildest reaction to all this misery is: 
“Let’s fall on the rich, divide their property among 
the poor, and so start a new economic scheme.” 

The conclusion does honor, perhaps, to our sen- 
sitiveness, but it does not help the poor. Violence 
leads to more violence, and the end is chaos for all. 
As “Hi” Phillips well says, the wage-earner is never 
worse off than when “his employer is shirtless and 
living in a barrel.” We shall never readjust the 
sorry scheme of things which controls this modern 
economic world by taking from one man what is 
his, to give it to another who has no claim upon it. 
We shall never push forward toward a world that is 
ruled by justice and charity by striving to array 
class against class, or by stirring up enmity be- 
tween the different agencies in society which must 
work in harmony if the God-given right to live in 
accordance with his dignity as a human being is to 
be secured to every man. “Any attempt to bring 
class against class is vicious,”’ said the Cardinal. “In 
these matters, we Catholics must keep our heads.” 

Because we deprecate every attempt to rule this 
country by class hatred, we have deeply regretted 
the truculent (and ill-informed) addresses of Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, of the Department of Justice, and 
the bitter diatribes of Secretary Ickes. Well might 
the Secretary learn a lesson from his colleague, 
Secretary Wallace. “It does not do either labor or 
agriculture any good to scare capital,” said the Sec- 
retary, at Pittsburgh, on January 3. “Instead, all 
must find ways of working together, since balanced 
abundance is to be achieved only through the co- 
operation of agriculture, labor and capital.” That 
Mr. Jackson painted a picture of the sins to which 
the capitalistic system is prone, is undeniable, but 
his canvas is too inclusive. Despite the defense of- 
fered, at least indirectly, by the President, it is dif- 
ficult to escape the conclusion that Mr. Jackson 
scored all business and all capitalism as equally sin- 
ful, and that he was unable to suggest any means 
of reform except in “cracking down” on the indus- 
trialists. 

We are far from denying that capitalism, as it 
exists in this country, needs the curb of the law. 
Indeed, we were suggesting that curb back in the 
days when young Mr. Jackson first applied himself 
to the study of the law. But we believe that there is 
a difference between paralyzing control and quick- 
ening regulation, and also that what the country 
needs at present is fewer cannon and more olive 
branches. For if our responsible officials are deter- 
mined to treat big business and little business alike 
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as another form of brigandage, how shall we ever 
achieve that union between agriculture, labor and 
capital, lacking which, as Secretary Wallace well 
says, we shall never reach a “balanced abundance’’? 

We note, then, with pleasure, that the truculence 
and bitterness which characterized the addresses of 
Messrs. Jackson and Ickes, are not found in the 
President’s message to Congress. We are far from 
looking upon that message as a document with a 
policy that will heal all our ills, but that is not the 
present point. Indirectly, the President disavows 
the blanket indictment of Jackson and Ickes (al- 
though we do not agree that the popular outcry 
against the indictment had no foundation) and di- 
rectly calls for a program of cooperation. 

If we can get that cooperation, the new economic 
depression will soon pass away, and we can take 
measures to secure comparative freedom from a 
repetition of these economic calamities. If we can- 
not, then the new depression will grow until it 
makes the depression which began in 1929 look like 
a period of unexampled prosperity. 

Consulting our untrammeled emotions, we could 
gladly behold the spectacle of one group of Ameri- 
can capitalists boiled in oil, and another led out to 
be shot at sunrise. Consulting what we hope we 
may be allowed to style our intelligence, we should 
decry that policy. We have had a five-year period 
of witch-hunting and “cracking down” and it seems 
to have ended in another economic depression. If 
we are unable to tame that old debbil Capital with 
a club, perhaps we can toll him into the meshes by 
offering him a little honey. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE recent census of the unemployed has satisfied 
no one. Even had it been taken under test condi- 
tions, which it was not, the new business depression 
has made it out of date before the complete reports 
are filed. No doubt, the director did the best he 
could under the restrictions of the law. But that 
best does not rate highly. 

As this Review predicted when Director Biggers 
began his work, we have nothing more than a 
doubtful estimate. We are informed that on No- 
vember 20, 1937, there were “between” 7,822,912 
and 10,870,000 persons who consider themselves 
unemployed, and willing and able to work. Since the 
census was “voluntary” in the sense that no pen- 
alty was imposed upon those who declined to fill out 
the blanks, and, further, since no investigation was 
made of the records actually sent in, it will be seen 
that the value of these figures is about equal to that 
of an estimate made by the Department of Labor, 
or the A. F. of L. 

We think it regrettable that Congress spends 
billions in trying to solve a problem of which it does 
not know the factors. Just why the officials at 
Washington have steadfastly refused to allow a real 
census, or any comprehensive study of unemploy- 
ment, still remains a mystery. It is reported, how- 
ever, that the Committee now sitting under the 
chairmanship of Senator Byrnes, proposes to take 
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measures which will furnish, possibly in connection 
with the Biggers census, a more reliable estimate, 
to be used later by Congress as the basis of a na- 
tional policy on unemployment and relief. 


OUR BEST FRIEND 


WHY is it that we do not always, and in every 
phase of life, think of Our Divine Lord as one “in- 
terested” in us, because He loves us? Is our error 
due to some infiltration of dour Jansenistic thought, 
or simply because we do not think? It is true that 
Our Lord will one day judge us, that we can all say, 
with Faber, that we would rather be judged by Him 
than by our own mothers. 

As we read the Gospel narrative, we see that He 
was severe with only two classes—those who led 
the little ones of the flock into sin, and hypocrites. 
With all others, no matter what their sins may have 
been or actually were, He was sweet and gentle. He 
loved sinners, for He had come to save them. 

There was no worthy human thought or emo- 
tion, however simple or humble, with which His 
infinitely loving Heart did not beat in sympathy. 
He won the common people, who heard Him “glad- 
ly” by His words and by His demeanor. He spoke to 
them of the flowers of the field, of children dancing 
in the market place, of the sheep lost in desert 
places, of the man who roused his neighbor at night 
to borrow food. He knew all our fears and hopes, 
our joys and sorrows, and He spoke as One Who 
although Divine was truly of our race. 

He was Himself a workingman, and the poor 
were dear to Him. For the most part He found His 
friends among the lowly, and He loved to be with 
them, and with little children whom He bade us 
imitate if we would go into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In short, our Blessed Lord was One Who would 
have won our love and our loyalty from the first 
moment we saw Him. Was? Rather He is, for His 
Heart has not changed. 

In this spirit of love, let us mingle tomorrow with 
the guests at Cana. (Saint John, ii, 1-11.) Our Lord 
is there with His disciples, and Our Blessed Lady is 
happy to help the young couple have a beautiful 
feast. Ah, even she did not know that the story of 
this humble wedding in a lowly village near Naz- 
areth would be told to the end of time, that it would 
be marked by the first public manifestation of her 
Son’s power as God over the forces of nature. As 
the wine fell low, Our Blessed Lady (shocking as it 
may seem to some) was much concerned. But she 
knew she had only to mention her trouble to Our 
Lord, and He would solve it. 

As the learned see in this feast a foretype of the 
Most Blessed Eucharist, and Our Lord’s blessing 
upon true marriage, let us accept with gratitude 
what they tell us. But perhaps we who are very 
simple folk can content ourselves, as we listen to 
the piping at the feast, with very simple thoughts. 
How good Our Lord is! How sweet and motherly 
Our Lady! How can we doubt that He will take care 
of us? How can we fail to love her and cherish her 
who is our heavenly Mother? 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Both Secretary Ickes and 
Assistant Attorney General Jackson, just before the 
opening of Congress, poured forth inflammatory 
attacks on business. Mr. Jackson said there was a 
strike by big business against the Administration, 
which caused the recession. Referring to Jackson’s 
address, Senator McNary said it was an “obvious 
effort to create an alibi for the business recession.” 
. .. Secretary Ickes declared “Sixty Families” con- 
trolled half of American business; that they were 
staging a sit-down strike against the Government. 
Widespread condemnation was awarded both the 
Ickes and Jackson speeches. Senator Thomas, Dem- 
ocrat, said: “Instead of preying upon the passions 
and prejudices of people we should give them some- 
thing constructive to think about.” Another Demo- 
crat, Senator Adams, remarked if the “Sixty Fam- 
ilies’ were trying to gain control, he could not see 
where they had made any progress. “The Adminis- 
tration has passed all of the laws it wanted to pass. 
What more are needed now?” . . . Democrat Pet- 
tengill, of Indiana, called for the retirement of Ickes 
from public life. . . . The two speeches were inter- 
preted as trial balloons sent up by President Roose- 
velt. .. . In his message to the Congress, Mr. Roose- 
velt shifted from the Ickes and Jackson attitude. 
His message was temperately worded, and though 
abusive practices in the sphere of business were 
enumerated, he declared he was not attacking all 
business, but only the small proportion of malefac- 
tors. He urged enactment of his legislative pro- 
gram, which was tied up in the special and first reg- 
ular sessions. . .. On November 10 Secretary Mor- 
genthau announced the Administration would try 
to balance the budget in 1939. To the opening Con- 
gress Mr. Roosevelt forwarded another $7,000,- 
000,000 budget, with an estimated deficit of $950,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1939. A net deficit of 
$1,088,129,600 for the current fiscal year was esti- 
mated. The gross public debt on December 31, 1937 
was $37,279,291,518.10 as compared with $34,406,- 
920,961.66 on December 31, 1936. 


WASHINGTON. Between 7,822,912 and 10,870,000 
people were unemployed in the United States, ac- 
cording to Administration unemployment census. 
... The price the Treasury will pay for newly-mined 
domestic silver was reduced by Mr. Roosevelt from 
77.57 cents to 64.64 cents an ounce. The New York 
price for silver was approximtely 45 cents. The 
President received the power to control the silver 
price from Congress in 1933. A joint statement by 
Secretary Morgenthau and Mexican Finance Secre- 
tary Suarez indicated the United States would con- 
tinue to support Mexican currency... . Acting Con- 
troller General Richard N. Elliott criticized certain 
Federal agencies and the Treasury for not conform- 


ing to the General Accounting Office system. He 
said: “ ... hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been received and expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment or agencies thereof without having been cov- 
ered into the Treasury and for which a proper ac- 
counting and audit is not had.” . . . The Govern- 
ment’s policy of loans and grants to municipal util- 
ity plants competing with private electric plants 
was upheld by two unanimous Supreme Court de- 
cisions. . . . Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
George Sutherland announced he would retire from 
“regular active service” on January 18. With the 
departure of Mr. Sutherland, the composition of 
Supreme Court will be liberal. 


THE CONGRESS. Congress appeared ready to grant 
Mr. Roosevelt’s request for permission to veto 
“riders” in appropriation measures without veto- 
ing the whole bill... . Attorney General Cummings 
asked Congress to revise the anti-trust laws. ... 
The Roosevelt budget recommendations included 
$1,000,000,000 for national defense expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1939. The “Big Navy” program 
appeared to have sufficient supporters in Congress 
to be certain of enactment. . . . Representative 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, defeated former Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin for the seat in the United States 
Senate vacated by Justice Hugo Black. 


JAPAN-CHINA. Chinese officials fled from Tsing- 
tao, Shantung Province port. Japanese legions 
pushed on east toward Tsingtao, along the Tsinan- 
Tsingtao railway. Chufu, birthplace of Confucius, 
was occupied by the Japanese, who later continued 
southward on both sides of the Tientsin-Pukow rail- 
way. Heavy casualties were reported on both sides 
in the struggle for control of the Shantung rail- 
ways. . . . Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek resigned 
his premiership to have more time for prosecution 
of the war. Dr. H. H. Kung became the new Pre- 
mier. The new military commission will contain 
Communist elements, which may commence a grad- 
ual drift toward the Soviets. . . . Chinese terrorists 
in Shanghai attacked Japanese and anyone felt to 
be cooperating with them. One such political assas- 
sination was that of China’s most famous Catholic 
leader, Loh Pa-hong. He had just become head of 
a newly organized Shanghai Citizens Federation 
which, with Japanese approval, sought to support 
and forward charitable work, industrial revival, and 
formation of a new Government for Shanghai. 


SPAIN. In snow at places three feet deep, the san- 
guinary battle continued in and around Teruel... . 
A shell from the Red artillery killed three foreign 
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correspondents. Two were Americans, B. G. John- 
son, of the magazine Spur and Edward J. Neil, of 
the Associated Press. General Franco cabled Mrs. 
Neil a message of condolence. Nationalist leaders 
attended a Mass for the dead correspondents. 


IraALy. Ten nations have formally recognized 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia: Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, Spain, 
Japan, Manchukuo and Yemen. Poland announced 
at Geneva she considered the Ethiopian question 
closed, placing Poland, in effect, among the ten... . 
Six nations address their credentials to King and 
Emperor: Chile, Panama, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Ireland, Nicaragua. . . . Eleven nations have rec- 
ognized the de facto exercise of sovereignty by 
Italy in Ethiopia: Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Tur- 
key, Iran, Peru and Haiti. 


GREAT BrITAIN. Britain’s gold reserve rose 112,- 
000,000 pounds in six months, standing now at 815,- 
000,000 pounds. . . . Last July the British Cabinet 
accepted in principle a partition plan for Palestine 
recommended by the Peel commission. A new 
White Paper, issued last week, announced the Brit- 
ih Government still believes the partition of the 
Holy Land into three parts, one Jewish, one Arab, 
one held by Britain, is the best solution of the prob- 
lem, but that the Government is not committed to 
the Peel report. A new committee will visit Pales- 
tine, suggest modifications after study. 


RuMANIA. The minority Cabinet, installed by King 
Carol after the elections had gone heavily against 
him, took drastic measures. Octavian Goga, ap- 
pointed Premier by the King, organized an armed 
force to stifle protests. A Propaganda Ministry was 
established. Three leading newspapers were sup- 
pressed. Anti-Semitic measures were ordered. If 
the Goga Government is to face the recently elected 
Parliament, it will have less than ten per cent of 
the votes. 


Russia. Josef Stalin continued keeping his firing 
squads busy. Eight high officials of Soviet Armenia 
were shot at Yerevan. Under Article XVII of the 
Stalin Constitution, the right to secede is guaran- 
teed. One of the charges against the eight men was 
that they strove to get Armenia out of the Soviet 
Union. . . . Seven other officials accused of “‘counter- 
revolutionary Rightist Trotskyist nationalist wreck- 
ing” were arrested. Their chance for life was not 
considered very bright. 


FRANCE. Paris, fearful of growing friendship be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Rumania with Germany and 
Italy, forbade further exportation of military sup- 
plies to either Rumania or Yugoslavia. . . . Colonel 
Francois de la Rocque, leader of the Social party, 
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accused seventeen papers of libeling him by stat- 
ing he accepted “secret funds” from the French 
Government. He was awarded 10,000 francs dam- 
ages. The Communist newspaper l’Humanité was 
one of the papers forced to pay. l’Action Frangaise 
was also involved. . . . General Julien Dufieux, In- 
spector General of Infantry and also a member of 
France’s superior war council, revealed he had 
warned the army general staff against a Commu- 
nist plot to overthrow the French Government last 
November. General Dufieux agreed with a witness, 
Eugene Deloncle, who said that the general staff 
foiled plans for a Communist rising scheduled for 
November 16, 1937, with the “support of the Soviet 
Ambassador to France.” 


GERMANY. Rev. Martin Niemoeller, Protestant 
leader, somehow managed to send a message out 
of his prison, declaring that the anti-Christian Hit- 
ler policy will end in bolshevism for Germany... . 
Arnold Bernstein, Jewish shipping owner, turned 
over his stock in the Red Star and the Bernstein 
lines to the Reich Government trustee. Bernstein is 
awaiting judgment on charges of exchange-law vio- 
lations. Prosecuting attorneys asked for a 4,500,000 
marks fine and a five-year jail sentence... . 


FOOTNOTES. The Papal Legate, addressing the na- 
tional Indian Eucharistic Congress in Madras said: 
“Outside the church no one perhaps echoes more 
eloquently the Church’s appeal to Christian ethics 
than Mohandas K. Gandhi, who . . . never loses 
sight of the supremacy of spiritual values.” .. . 
After the new Irish constitution was proclaimed 
and the Free State became Ireland, Orangemen in 
Ulster thought of changing the name of Northern 
Ireland to~Ulster. Irish linen, however, enjoys 
worldwide prestige. Ulster linen would not sound 
so well. So the Ulster linen trade objected to any 
change of name and no change will be made... . 
Political leaders in Puerto Rico demanded a plebes- 
cite wherein the island may decide whether it wants 
statehood or independence. . . . London made no 
protest against the disappearance of the name of 
the King from Ireland, but protested against the 
Constitution’s assertion that Northern Ireland must 
eventually be ruled from Dublin. . . . In Egypt, King 
Farouk dismissed the Cabinet of Mustafa Nahas 
Pasha, formed a new Government under Premier 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha. Considerable disorder 
was reported. . . . British and United States oil men 
in Mexico declared they could not pay the wage in- 
creases ordered by the Cardenas Government. Car- 
denas suspended his order until the Supreme Court, 
controlled by him, rules cn the case. . . . January 2, 
President Cardenas abrogated the Morrow-Calles 
oil agreement. He announced the United States pe- 
troleum companies must pay royalties. He thanked 
Washington for supporting the Mexican peso 
through silver purchases. . . . Austrian Chancelor 
Kurt Schuschnigg’s interview, declaring Austria 
must remain free, angered Nazi statesmen. Hitler 
summoned high officials for consultation about it. 














INGENIOUS SUBTLETY 


EDITOR: One of the ingenious subtleties devised 
by our Pink press to win sentiment for the Spanish 
Reds consists in the omission of quotes and capitals 
when designating the warring factions. The prac- 
tice is common in the Baltimore Sun, which fre- 
quently uses the bare words rebel and loyal to sig- 
nify what were formerly the Rebel and Loyalist 
elements. Apparently the Sun feels that the old pre- 
tensive guard against a literal interpretation of the 
latter terms is no longer required. If that were not 
bland enough, it is noted that wherever a Sala- 
manca communique calls the Communists Reds, the 
press will interpolate the word Government in a 
patriotic parenthesis. 

Incidently, the Sun has been sweet on the Span- 
ish Loyalists since the outbreak of the war and 
boldly refuses to modify a stand that is plainly at 
variance with the truth. Nor is the prestige of this 
paper enhanced by the fact that its forum will not 
countenance the documented criticism of a recog- 
nized historian (Father Laurence Patterson, S.J., 
of Woodstock College). 


Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 


UNIFIED ACTION 


EDITOR: T. G. N.’s letter (January 1) brings up 
a vital question: Should not this campaign be na- 
tional in its scope? And if we are to protest to a 
magazine of national circulation, should not that 
protest be dictated, or at least approved, by a na- 
tional board such as rates the movies for the Legion 
of Decency? The Los Angeles group has objected 
to a magazine which many of us think it wiser not 
to attack at the moment. Why pick on Time, which 
may need a cleaning, when other magazines evi- 
dently do need a cleaning? Why strain at the gnat 
and swallow the camel? 

Too often in the past we have left ourselves open 
to the charge that we do not know what we want. 
“Them Catholics! No two want the same thing.” 
Give us a national board selected by the Bishops 
and under their authority. Then let’s “gang up” on 
the magazines that really need a cleaning and whip 
them one by one. 


St. Marys, Kans. RICHARD T. DETERS, S.J. 


NEW WIT 


EDITOR: A former editor of Catholic Missions 
feels not a little complimented in finding that 
Father Feeney shares his appreciation of Michael 
Burt’s witty and incisive epistolary productions. 

May I refer you to the February, 1935, number 
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of Catholic Missions for another sequence of let- 
ters equally enjoyable and instructive, headed by 
editorial liberty, In Pursuance of my Pastoral Duty 
instead of the original Litterae Scriptae. Though 
unsigned, they are evidently of the same author- 
ship. You will notice that some at least of these 
letters first appeared in the /Jrish Rosary. 

Aurora, Neb. Bw. A. C. 


SPANISH NOTATIONS 


EDITOR: I base my opinion on what I learned over 
there and on what has been published here. 

The Reds know they cannot win the war. They 
want to prolong it in the hope that there will come 
international complications or that, short of that, 
there will be a forced peace from without. They 
have been preparing for this Teruel drive since 
early Summer. Hence Eden could say in the Com- 
mons that for the first ten months of this year 
Russian exports to Spain were ten times greater 
than those for ten corresponding months of last 
year. The success of getting these into Spain is due 
to the dishonesty and hypocrisy of the French Gov- 
ernment. The French-Spanish frontier has never 
been closed. It has been and is still wide open, espe- 
cially at the Catalan frontier. Not only that, but the 
French prefects (who control the police forces) 
allow open recruiting even on French territory. 
The Reds escaping from Bilbao, Santander, Gijon, 
Asturias are sent by train through French territory 
to Portbou, etc. Red planes have come into Franco’s 
Spain, bombed cities and returned to France. The 
Département des Basses Pyrénées is really Catalan. 
Catalan is the language of the people there, and its 
capital, Perpignan, has been a refuge for Catalan 
extremists since before the fall of the Spanish mon- 
archy. 

What success they have had in this Teruel drive 
is due to foreign aid and especially leadership and 
technicians. The Spanish Reds have not now, nor 
had from the beginning, a single general who ever 
distinguished himself as a soldier. There have been 
three of them in command: (1) Merugada, who lost 
Brunete. (He is crazy; “a spiritist, a fool without 
discipline’—so Azafia describes him in his mem- 
oirs); (2) Miaja, who was dismissed from the Min- 
istry of War in 1933 for pilfering; (3) Pozza, a 
Freemason who for that was made commandant of 
the Civil Guard of Azania, February, 1936. Not one 
of them amounts to anything as a general. It is 
noticeable that while the dispatches these days give 
the names of all the generals operating for Franco, 
not a name of those on the other side has been 
given. They are probably French, German or Rus- 
sian. 

Related to this is the evident tendency of the dis- 
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patches from the Red side, of Herbert Matthews, 
the A. P., etc. They are tendentious in several re- 
spects: (1) Matthews “did not meet any foreign- 
ers.”” He met “two officers, one was Spanish.” Ergo. 
(2) The garrison resisting at Teruel was filled with 
Germans and Italians. For four days it was repeated 
that Teruel had fallen and it is yet to fall. You can’t 
believe a word that comes from that side. Thirty- 
six hours after Prieto knew that Santander had 
fallen he radioed that it was still bravely resisting. 
But in regard to the two tendencies above, the pur- 
pose is to show that on the Red side are “the Span- 
ish people,” on the other “Italians, Germans, Moors 
and mercenaries.” 

Without that foreign aid the Red front would 
have collapsed long ago. On the other side there 
was not an Italian or German in Franco’s army 
when they relieved the Alcazar and reached Ma- 
drid. Mussolini was the first to ask for the with- 
drawal of foreigners from both sides, and he did 
that within two or three days after he had recog- 
nized Franco’s Government, namely, he did it on 
the advice of Franco. It was a Basque army under 
Mola, with help from Old Castile, that took Irun 
and San Sebastian and marched on Bilbao. Up to 
that point there were no Italians or Germans in the 
army of the North. The Red government knew that 
Madrid was doomed if Franco attacked. They con- 
fessed it by their flight to Valencia, and also by the 
excuse they gave for the flight that “Madrid was 
of no strategic importance.” The Capital of no im- 
portance! It was then that France and Russia 
poured their help into Madrid and that Russia took 
command. It was because of that that Mussolini and 
Hitler met the challenge. 

What do the Reds hope now? (1) By making this 
drive on Teruel and massing all their strength there 
they wanted to make an impression on outsiders. 
(2) They hope for complications and an imposed 
peace. (3) They hope, too, I believe, that in such a 
peace they could retain Catalonia and make it a 
Soviet—which would please French Leftists and 
Russia, but for different reasons. That is probably 
one reason why the Government was transferred 
from Valencia to Barcelona. This would also save 
the necks of the leaders, for they surely fear for 
their necks if Franco has a full victory. They also 
fear that if and when the Non-Intervention Com- 
mission gets down to work the frontier will really 
be closed; and even with the foreign aid they have 
now, I believe they are doomed if they can get no 
more. 


Elmira, N. Y. (Rev.) OWEN B. MAGUIRE 


STEENSEN CELEBRATION 


EDITOR: We note in your January 1 issue the 
announcement that Saint Ansgar’s Scandinavian 
Catholic League will celebrate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Denmark’s great son, 
Bishop Niels Steensen. As mentioned, Dr. James J. 
Walsh, K.S.G., will be the speaker of the evening. 
The affair, however, will not take place on January 
10 as noted, but on Thursday evening, January 13 
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at 8:30 and will be held at the Centre Club, New 
York City. 

May we take this occasion to thank you for the 
notice and to ask if you would be kind enough to 
correct the date and at the same time mention that 
the public is cordially invited. 


New York, N. Y. Vicco F. RAMBUSCH, 
President: St. Ansgar’s League 


W.P.A. CATHOLIC LIST 


EDITOR: The National Service Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project has published the first of a 
series of listings of Catholic plays. It is the first 
comprehensive survey of its kind ever attempted. 
The Federal Theatre Project, as Mr. Emmet Lavery 
points out in the Foreword, “lays no claim to de- 
termining infallibly just what is and what is not a 
Catholic play, though it has sought and enjoyed the 
active cooperation of Catholic authorities through- 
out the country, and in particular the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference.” Mr. George Terwilli- 
ger had charge of the research work. We can, and 
find it a pleasant duty to bear testimony to the in- 
telligent approachment to this notable work on the 
part of Mr. Terwilliger and his assistants. 

It is a constructive piece of work. The National 
Catholic Theatre Conference applauded the idea 
and the progress of the project in a resolution 
passed at its first convention in June, 1937, in Chi- 
cago. Now that the initial listing is at hand the 
Conference desires to give official recognition to the 
finished product, to acknowledge indebtedness and 
to offer an expression of appreciation of what it 
considers a distinct contribution made at an oppor- 
tune time. 

Eugene O’Neill’s Days Without End, Shaw’s Saint 
Joan, Brian Doherty’s Father Malachy’s Miracle 
and Marcus Bach’s Within These Walls are open to 
discussion. They were, however, included at the 
specific request of Emmet Lavery, Catholic play- 
wright, who felt that “they fell reasonably within 
the Catholic tradition in the theatre.” 

The Conference, having found itself in disagree- 
ment with some of the plays produced by the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project, is happy to commend this 
constructive work. 

New York, N.Y. (REv.) JOHN H. MAHONEY, 

President NCTC 


PROFIT MOTIVE 

EDITOR: May I briefly reply to William Rieckel- 
mann’s criticism in this column for January 8 of 
my Scrip and Staff comments upon Lammot du 
Pont? The idea that I was endeavoring to express 
was not the elimination of the profit motive from 
industry. Clearly this is impossible, as long as we 
retain our present system. But I do maintain that 
other motives, based upon objective personal needs 
of the consumers, can be introduced and can ex- 
ercise a determining influence upon the manner of 
production without actually destroying industry. 

New York, N. Y. JOHN LAFARGE 
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NEW ZEALAND 
IN ITS LITERATURE 


EILEEN DUGGAN 








ART in New Zealand is like the man who carried 
the donkey. Having, in its innocence, invited sug- 
gestions, it has been told by one to wear a Maori 
mat, by another to cultivate bowyangs and a slouch, 
and by yet another to return to the English smock. 
It takes conviction, ecstasy, passion, to rout diffi- 
dence and these come unsought to the individual. 
It would be folly to wait until the critics’ conditions 
are fulfilled. 

Before Katherine Mansfield’s coming, interest in 
New Zealand was mainly indirect. As Hector Bo- 
litho points out in his introduction to The New 
Countries, we had had associations with literary 
Europe. In Taranaki, Charles Armitage Brown held 
that pencil sketch of his friend, Keats, which is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery. In Welling- 
ton, the capital, Mary Taylor kept up a live cor- 
respondence with Charlotte Bronté who put her 
into print as Rose York in Shirley. Doctor Maynard 
ranged these waters in a whaler and it was on his 
diaries that Dumas drew for Les Baleiniers. The 
great Turnbull Library, Wellington, contains the 
proofs of Poems and Ballads, corrected in Swin- 
burne’s own hand. Hugh Walpole was born in Auck- 
land and G. B. Lancaster, the author of Pageant, 
lived for so many years here that we look forward 
to a New Zealand novel by her. It was for the 
magazine of St. Patrick’s College, Wellington, that 
Alice Meynell wrote the retraction of her essay, 
Decivilised. She said: 

I, not waiting for the last recantations of death, 
have a whole essay I wish to blot. . . . It seems to me 
in my tardy penitence that the Colonial to-day, edu- 
cated, energetic, devoted, is neither the uncivilised 


of the boast of pioneer poetry nor the decivilised 
of my hasty retort but the civilised man himself. 


The Maoris, of course, have a literature of their 
own, beautiful, disconsolate and fell. Among the 
English the great figures of the earlier period were 
Alfred Domett, Sir George Grey and Samuel But- 
ler. Domett was the Waring of Browning’s poem 
and it is evident that the better poet had a warm 
affection for the proud, fame-famished man. He 
promised him that he would disparage the great 
in his honor if he would only return, and he and 


Tennyson both praised the rather ponderous but 
faithful Ranolf and Amohia. His Christmas Hymn 
received great commendation in England and in 
America. Sir George Grey, who, like him, after- 
wards entered politics, was twice Governor of New 
Zealand and his translations of Maori legends are 
a valuable addition to the world’s collection of 
myths, 

The most famous of these myths he took down 
from the lips of an old Maori on Mokoia Island 
when the wind was too wild for his canoe to take 
to water. This tale of the meeting of Hine-Moa and 
Tutanekai has an Arabic simplicity: “And she rose 
up in the water as beautiful as the wild white hawk 
and stepped on the edge of the bath as graceful 
as the shy white crane... .’’ He did more than rule 
New Zealand—he left her a saga and, as Yeats 
drew blossoms from old roots, from this prose may 
come the New Zealand epic. 

The first part of Butler’s well known satire, 
Erewhon, which flayed machinolatry, was written 
in the Upper Rangitata district of the Canterbury 
Province and appeared in the Press, Christchurch, 
in 1863. The book was published in 1872. It gives a 
vivid account of his adventures in a Canterbury 
pass and this passage has the tang of flax. 

It has been said that our writers do not succeed 
until they leave the country and that poets have 
as little place here as in Plato’s republic, but each 
age has brought forth in this young country its own 
schocl. We have reached a period in our literary 
history which marks the crossing between the ideal 
and the real—between race and sod. New Zealand- 
born, country-conscious writers made their appear- 
ance some years ago and these write, not as im- 
migrants, but as sons. What youth is in human life 
the ballad is in literature, and Australia has been 
more normal in its literary development because 
it owns more ballads that are at once popular and 
national. 

Louis Esson once asked Mr. Yeats what must 
Australia do to save its literary soul and Yeats, 
himself the leading figure in a renascence, bade it 
write of cow-bails and stockwhips. The ballad, per- 
sonal, emotional, local even, is the natural ap- 
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proach to national expression. Already there are 
words in our ordinary speech which are peculiarly 
our own and, unlike slang, would have a lexicogra- 
pher’s sanction. Good ballads are like tallow dips, 
pioneer precursors of a better light. 

Our first writers have been called the “land- 
scape” school because, confronted with wild 
scenery, they devoted their energies, in the main, 
to physiographical rhapsodies. They wrote so many 
poems on New Zealand that to-day we are suffer- 
ing a reaction and later writers have swerved from 
the descriptive to the subjective. There are at pres- 
ent two schools of thought. The one demands na- 
tionalism in literature, the other asserts that art 
is a national, transcending flags and frontiers; and, 
as is usual in controversies, both are right in part. 
No art can be made national by the mere mention 
of Kowhais and Kiwis, for such terms, if the body 
of the work is alien, are like the wings that sank 
Daedalus; but a work that is up-borne by national 
insight can fly up and on. Our task is to support 
European traditions with Maori wings. As for the 
other school that claims its freedom from national 
influences, the obligations for sod and sky are per- 
manent. When artistic conviction is up-borne by 
national devotion we get that mental transfigura- 
tion which reveals that the flight has reached the 
sun. 

New Zealand’s historians and ethnologists have 
done work which will bear general as well as par- 
ticular scrutiny. These writers are influenced by a 
tradition that is at once collected and just. Our 
early history is controversial, for the first settlers 
came to a country concerning which their own 
sovereign authority was chary. They landed in 
1840 and much later Guizot was still affirming in 
the Chamber of Deputies that Britain’s interest in 
the annexation of the islands called New Zealand 
was not particular. The first settlers who landed 
in the capital framed their own constitution, not 
because they were the rebels that they were after- 
wards dubbed, but because it seemed that some 
form of authority, the Crown being evasive, must 
be imposed on the new settlement. Volumes have 
been written on the dispute between the Colonial 
Office and the Land Company, more because of its 
anomaly than because of its very particular im- 
portance. 

Our ethnologists have had an even wider field. 
They have, because of racial ties, dealt not with the 
Maori alone but with the Polynesian, and their 
writings have been welcomed far afield by students 
of comparative mythology who recognize that New 
Zealand is fortunate in possessing the lore of the 
whare wananga. The first ethnologists, stumbling 
through the legends of an alien race, were amazed 
at the greatness of their imagery and the nobility 
of their code. 

Our modern fiction shows American influences 
because wigwam approximates to whare and mole- 
skin to dungaree in pioneer experience; because 
the art of Europe goes to America as that of 
Athens went to Rome; and because the cult of the 
natural appeals to the direct, colonial type. The 
crystal prose of Katherine Mansfield is world fa- 
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mous. She found her country too small to live in 
but not to love. There are New Zealanders who, 
while admitting her genius, find more of Russia in 
her than of Maoriland. They are not midlanders, I 
think. The gale that lunges through The Wind is 
a Wellington southerly and the sea that rips under 
The Picton Boat is the choleric Cook Straits. One 
at least of us has written with all her senses and 
those who belittle her for missing grandeur should 
admit that she did not dig her talent in the ground. 
Where health was concerned, she was rather a 
spendthrift. 

New Zealand is inclined to worry because the 
great national novel has not yet appeared. If she 
could forget herself and write without an eye on 
the critics, if she could abandon herself to inspira- 
tion without treating it as a Cophetua of whom she 
is unworthy, if she could use her youth instead of 
fearing it, the rest might be added to her. There 
is a moody, limber power in some of the newer 
novelists and one political novel reflects the noble 
anger of the golden age when New Zealand led the 
world in humanitarian legislation and its ideals 
were “as clean as a sound sheep’s heart.” 

The novelists have had a harder time than the 
poets in their own country. Poets there were from 
the beginning, living on faith and hope more than 
on charity; but few novelists ventured forth at all. 
That inferiority complex Katherine Mansfield’s suc- 
cess helped to destroy but she wrote in London, 
near the world’s hub, and despondent novelists here 
soon found that to live as she did on an allowance 
was a different matter from living on stray com- 
missions. 

It may be conceded that Katherine Mansfield, 
owing to her own generous, careless disposition, 
found herself in hard straits at times, but some of 
these others showed even more derring-do for they 
had no remittances at all. Just as the publishers 
began to recognize the merits of New Zealand as 
a reader of novels, one or two books were written 
which proved a financial success, and since then 
she has come to be regarded as a writer of novels 
also. This amounts to a revolution in a small, re- 
served country which until now, in so far as its 
own fiction was concerned, had bowed to critics 
whose god was Momus. 

Nettie Palmer, writing of Australian literature, 
said; “Our character will be best rendered by under- 
statement . . . everything depends on the convic- 
tion that the deepest emotions, being present, are 
deliberately dammed back.” New Zealand’s sensi- 
bility, even greater than Australia’s, becomes al- 
most dumbness, for too far east is west; but her 
conservatism saves her from dankness and from 
symbolism. Her danger is her isolation which makes 
her glance at the world as distant as a lion’s or a 
llama’s. The sign of the thyrsus is absent from her 
literature; she can no more forget her heritage of 
toil than Horace could forget his tax-collecting 
father or Mussolini the forge. It is from her pad- 
docks that individuality will come, for a country’s 
peasantry writes its literature. Idiom is the seed of 
a and already corn is quickening in her hinter- 
ands. 
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FIERY, RECKLESS 
HARRY OF THE WEST 


THe Lire or Henry Cuiay. By Glyndon G. Van Deusen. 

Little, Brown and Co. ¥ 
TO most Americans the name of Henry Clay is synony- 
mous with compromise and suggests the picture of an 
unruffied mediator coolly balancing alternatives in the 
storm of partisan prejudices. Altogether different was 
the real “Harry of the West” as he was known to his 
contemporaries in the four decades from 1810 to 1850 
and as he is recreated in the unusually excellent biog- 
raphy of Mr. Van Deusen. 

Fiery and reckless, a frequenter of the gaming tables 
and twice a duelist, Clay was a typical son of the bump- 
tious West. He was a leader among the War Hawks 
who fostered and carried on the War of 1812, and dur- 
ing these years as well as during his term as Secre- 
tary of State under Adams he was committed to the 
expansionist position. Growing ties with the banking 
and industrial interests enticed him away from his 
earlier Republicanism and put him out of touch with the 
triumphant Democratic trends of the Jackson era. His 
“American system” was built about a high tariff and 
protection for industry, internal improvements at the 
national expense and a National Bank, which he cham- 
pioned against his enemy Old Hickory in 1832 with the 
same ardor with which he had assailed and overthrown 
the first Bank of the United States in 1811. 

Every four years found him a candidate in pursuit 
of the presidency. A naive political optimism kept him 
from accepting realities and led him always to expect 
victory up to the very last moment. Clay’s viewpoint was 
national rather than sectional and it was this slant of 
his that made him the Great Compromiser in 1820 and 
again in 1850. In these clashes he rose to the level of 
statesmanship and succeeded at least in deferring the 
reckoning between the North and the South. 

Mr. Van Deusen presents a carefully documented and 
scholarly work in readable forthright language. He fixes 
Clay in the tangled setting of his times and treats his 
complex subject with moderation and sympathy. For 
Clay apparently had a constitutional blind spot in the 
matter of principle, by which he could twist or sacrifice 
ideals to meet the present circumstance without un- 
easiness or compromise. Yet against this limitation he 
had a warm character which attracted innumerable 
friends; he was, as Mr. Van Deusen points out, a de- 
voted husband and father, whose declining years were 
saddened by domestic tragedy and repeated bereave- 
ments. Gerarp J. MurPHY 


SOUND POLITICS BASED 
ON SOUND PHILOSOPHY 


JAMES WILSON AND THE NATURAL LAW Basis oF Posi- 

Tive Law. By May G. O’Donnell, Fordham Univer- 

sity Press. 
STUDENTS of so-called democratic practices of propor- 
tional voting and minority representation will find in- 
valuable this most timely study of the ideas of James 
Wilson, one of the original framers of the Constitution 
of the United States. In four chapters Miss O’Donnell has 
summarized from the weighty tomes of Wilson his teach- 
ings on the main points that today divide the Communist 
from the Catholic political philosophers and on each she 


is able to adduce from Wilson, if not the whole of Cath- 
olic teaching, at least many striking points of agreement. 

When James Wilson asked, “Is society nothing more 
than a scaffolding by the means of which government 
may be erected?” he opened the modern argument 
against the usurpation of power by a party, a group or a 
man. He insisted that the science of government is built 
on the science of man, but it must be a sound science, 
and Miss O’Donnell brings out his criticism of the false 
theories on man invoked in his day and still invoked by 
all those who would justify arbitrary power and dissolve 
man into the mass. 

In the second chapter Miss O’Donnell brings out the 
significance of the social nature of man whereby Wilson 
is able to distinguish between civil society and civil gov- 
ernment and to offer true principles for collective action. 
In addition the true nature of consent and the right of 
the majority to bind the whole is brought out. 

In Chapter III Wilson’s ideas on the relations of obli- 
gation to the natural law illumine his own theory of law 
and offer corrections for the Communist usurpation of 
the source of authority and obedience. He holds out for 
progress, but progress in virtue as well as in knowledge 
—a point that Catholics insist on and Communists ignore. 
This chapter is packed with important correctives for 
modern ruminations. Chapter IV is recommended to al! 
who enter the lists against Fascism and dictators. A 
thorough grasp of Wilson’s expostion of the theory of 
consent and the natural law will deliver most of the 
these well-meaning critics from the ranks of the ama- 
teurs. 

In this little book Miss O’Donnell has placed an indis- 
pensable weapon in the hands of all those who would 
defend a sound political philosophy and incidentally our 
own Constitution and liberties. The book is small, but 
every sentence counts—a triumph of selective summar- 
ization. In the foreword the Rev. Moorhouse F. X. 
Millar, chairman of the department of political philoso- 
phy of Fordham University, calls attention to the re- 
markable identity in principle between the social, politi- 
cal and legal philosophy of Wilson and that of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint Robert Bellarmine and Suarez. 

M. R. Mapoen 


THE WATCHMAN 
OF THE VATICAN 


A REPORTER AT THE Papa. Court. By Thomas B. Mor- 

gan. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
“I ENTERED the bedroom and followed the prescribed 
ceremonial. Two noble Guards, one on each side of the 
head of the bed, stood at rigid attention and with drawn 
swords. I knelt at the prie-dieu and prayed. Then pass- 
ing to the right and approaching the prostrate and life- 
less figure, I genuflected and kissed the slippered foot. 
Genufiecting again, I kissed the ring. A third time, I 
genuflected and kissed the stilled and ashen cheek of 
Benedict XV.” 

This paragraph from his book reveals the character 
of Mr. Morgan and explains why A Reporter at the Papal 
Court is a worthwhile production. Only a man who was 
sympathetic would react in such a way at such a time 
at the Vatican. 

With the exception of the chapter on the death of 
Benedict XV and one on the interregnum this work is 
taken up chiefly with our present Holy Father, Pius 
XI. The chapter on the Conclave asserts that Cardinal 
Laurenti was chosen first and declined in favor of Car- 
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dinal Ratti. How this became known, how the secrecy 
that prevails at such a time was ignored are questions 
that will intrigue the curious. 

Our Holy Father’s physical bravery at a time of crisis 
in Milan and his daring and courage as he climbed up 
dangerous Alpine peaks are underlined in pages that 
have all the verve and suggestion of first-class writing. 
Reading them one understands better the caliber of the 
man who with the defiance of the Apostles has never 
ceased to remind Russia and Mexico and Germany that 
God’s claims cannot be silenced by violence or deceit. 

The negotiations leading up to the concordat with the 
Quirinal and the disturbed relations that followed for a 
time soon afterwards are narrated with absorbing de- 
tails. Friends of our own Bishop Spellman, Auxiliary of 
Boston, will thrill at the part he took in helping the Holy 
See at a delicate and dangerous time. 

Our Hely Father’s interest in the radio and other 
modern conveniences receives its fair meed of atten- 
tion, and a description of life in the Vatican City will 
satisfy those who would like to know more about the 
Kingdom of the Pope. 

The last chapters are concerned with the illness of 
Our Holy Father and his attitude towards those who 
would sympathize with him in his sufferings. At no time 
in his life did the Spartan character of the man stand 
out so clearly as when doctors and Cardinals were coun- 
seling him to take more care of his health. “The Pope 
must always be well even if he does not feel well him- 
self.” To Cardinal Salotti who importuned him to rest 
a while, the Holy Father replied: “The Lord has en- 
dowed you with many good qualities, Salotti, but he de- 
nied you a clinical eye.” 

Cardinal O’Connell and a number of American bishops 
get an honorable mention in A Reporter at the Papal 
Court and give the book a special appeal in this country. 
The story of the Cardinal’s arrival in Naples and Rome 
for the Conclave is not exact according to details, but 
nothing is put in that makes any serious difference. 

Perhaps, one who is fastidious might demand a more 
finished style but a reporter works under pressure and 
is not held too strictly to the canons of Quintilian. 
Most Rev. BERNARD J. MAHONEY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Roses FaLL WHERE Rivers MEet. By Albert H. Dolan, 
O. Carm. The Carmelite Press, Englewood, N. J. $1 
FATHER DOLAN has grouped together in this little 
volume thoughts first proposed at a novena at the 
Eastern Shrine of St. Thérése. The main theme of the 
book is an explanation of the intercessory power of the 
Little Flower. It is packed with solid theology, is em- 
inently understandable, and in it is portrayed the great 
love for God practised by little Thérése during her short 
career on earth. The author has written a magnificent 
and superlatively good book from which devout souls 

may derive great spiritual benefit. 


America’s YESTERDAY. By F. Martin Brown. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3.50 
THE LECTURER in American Archeology at Colorado 
College presents a summary of the known facts concern- 
ing the earliest human cultures on the American conti- 
nents. Beginning with the primitive Basket-Makers of 
south-western United States, he describes in a straight- 
forward and simple style the progress of man in North, 
Central and South America before the white man’s con- 
quest. Special emphasis is given to the three highly-de- 
veloped civilizations of Mayas, the Aztecs and the Incas 
of Peru. 

The author’s approach is distinctly archeological and 
his description for the most part confines itself to the 
material culture of the various groups as evidenced in 
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the physical remains that have been uncovered. Hence, 
detailed consideration is given to their physical handi- 
work and architecture. His treatment of the art of pot- 
tery is particularly thorough and expert. Only briefly are 
we told of the social and religious culture of the people. 
Useful appendices on the chronology of the Mayas and 
Mound-Builders are added, together with a well-ordered 
bibliography for each chapter in the book. Directing his 
book to the popular reader, the author is successful in 
presenting an interesting picture of aboriginal America 
in language that is clear, concise, and, at the same time, 
not over-technical. 

It is regrettable that in a work otherwise acceptable 
Professor Brown apparently adheres to the outmoded 
theory of evolution in religion from gross polytheism to 
a pure monotheism, and so explains the religious devel- 
opment of the early American tribes. The inaccurate and 
incomplete analogy drawn by the author between the 
Inca civilization as a prosperous example of Communis- 
tic government and present-day Communism is also un- 
fortunate in the false impression it creates for the un- 
professional reader. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL Europe: 300-1500. By 

J. W. Thompson and E. N. Johnson. W. W. Norton 

and Co. $5.50 
THIS fat volume of over 1,000 pages of text is a re- 
vision of The History of the Middle Ages by the first- 
named author, which was published in 1931. The second- 
named author, to whom the revision was entrusted, had 
at his disposal a manuscript containing many altera- 
tions from the original text with “unlimited freedom 
to reorganize, rewrite and expand his manuscript.” This 
permission was availed of “in writing a history of ideas 
rather than serial incidents and refreshing it by intimate 
contact with warm human beings and the homely facts 
of daily life.” A work so embracing must depend on the 
labor of many in its finished stage. Professor Johnson 
is under no illusions as to his own share and makes 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to many previous 
works in his preface. 

The first five chapters, that bring the story to the end 
of the sixth century, are centered around the Graeco- 
Oriental, Christian and German conquest of the Roman 
Empire; two succeeding deal with the Byzantine and 
Arab empires, while the next seven are topical in out- 
line. It will thus be seen that the authors take the more 
extended acceptance of the Middle Ages, a large part of 
the book dealing with the Dark Ages. 

While the usual cautions and checking of non-Catholic 
writers are needed, there is no conscious bias in the 
writing. That errors creep into such a vast work is to 
be expected, and unconscious preoccupations and prej- 
udices are to be looked for. But this period has been 
well served by many capable productions. The work’s 
value as a source book of these writers makes it indis- 
pensable for reference and library. 


Wuire HELL or Prry. By Norah Lofts. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. $2.50 

DISAPPOINTING is possibly the only word that aptly 
qualifies Miss Lofts’ latest novel. In her dedication the 
author beautifully inscribes “For my Mother, to whom 
adversity was always a stimulus.” Then begins the touch- 
ing story of Emmie Bacon, with its sordid childhood 
environment and the efforts she employs to overcome 
the handicaps that surround her, through the encourage- 
ment and assistance of Miss Stanton. Then her determin- 
ation not to be a burden to her benefactress, her strug- 
gle against adversity and her eagerness even under 
drudgery. Against such odds one began to feel that 
further adversity—such as the prospect of long illness as 
the result of lung infection—would only strengthen and 
mold her into a yet-lovelier Emmie. Then, to end it all 
in the marshes, a suicide. To say the least, Miss Lofts 
let her readers down in her solution. Was there not 
some more fitting conclusion after so promising a dedi- 
catorial? Surely the Emmie she had unfolded for her 
readers deserved a better fate at her hands. 




















ART 


PROBABLY it arises from being too close to the subject, 
but I must confess that I begin to find a certain tedium 
in the sameness of exhibitions as they are organized by 
our dealers and our museums. Here we are beginning a 
new year, and three of the leading New York galleries 
devote all of their wall space to French painters of the 
last sixty-five years. No one can deny the greatness of 
Manet and Cézanne, of Degas and Pisarro and Renoir, 
nor ean one for an instant dismiss the more recent 
achievements of Braque, Durand, Raoul Dufy, Matisse, 
Picasso, and the rest. But one does wish that either a 
public could be created for the painters of some other 
nation, or else—supposing there are and have been no 
painters in other nations, which of course is not true— 
that France had not been the only inspired corner of the 
globe. 

It is true that no other country produced so talented 
a group of painters as France during the end of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. That almost everything done elsewhere was mani- 
festly done under their influence is a sufficient tribute to 
their originality and genius. But it is equally true, as 
artists of other nations like to point out, that French 
artists have had the advantage of whole-hearted cooper- 
ation on the part of their Government. This cooperation 
rarely produces a livelihood for the individual painter. 
It is largely in the direction of publicity. But publicity 
can easily lead to a good livelihood. Would it not be an 
idea worth our present Administration’s consideration, to 
take a leaf out of the French book with the purpose of 
making the world more conscious of our own contem- 
porary artists? 

During the last few months the New York public has 
had a number of opportunities to see work by Georges 
Rouault. Here is another Frenchman, but one a great 
deal more sympathetic to me than many of his com- 
patriots. It is extremely difficult to define precisely what 
it is about Rouault which distinguishes him from the 
rest, and yet he certainly is to be so distinguished. Some 
what hesitantly I should like to suggest the idea that 
when Rouault is not doing caricature, he is painting 
essentially in a religious vein, regardless of his subject 
matter. In fact I have often the feeling that he would be 
happier if his serious subject matter were always reli- 
gious. And yet when one says “religious,” one must say 
it with the qualification that it is a very individualistic 
spirituality, perhaps something like that of Mauriac in 
his Life of Jesus. Rouault is not a painter who would be 
particularly happy painting for a church; I am sure that 
he would be very happy painting for a chapel. At the 
moment one of his most touching oils, with religious sub- 
ject matter, may be seen at the Valentine Gallery. It is 
entitled Venez a moi les petits enfants. At the same gal- 
lery are sixteen water color paintings by the same artist. 
Here again one feels a profoundly spiritual nature at 
work, even in such an achievement as Maillot Rouge. Is 
it entirely a coincidence that Rouault’s use of broad 
black outlines puts one immediately in mind of the heavy 
lead lines of stained glass? In fact many of his faces and 
much of his detail reminds one irresistibly of the tech- 
nique of painting devised by the glass painter of the 
middle ages. And so in Rouault’s paintings one often has 
the feeling of light breaking through from behind the 
picture rather than being reflected from the surface. 

So here I am praising and describing a French artist, 
having begun by expressing my hope that we might 
some day see less of French art! It merely goes to show 
that we shall have to put up with French art for a little 
while longer—at least until some other school comes 
along to take its place! Yet judging by the output of the 
present younger generation of French artists this should 
not be too difficult a task. Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


THREE WALTZES. Praise be—I still have enough sen- 
timent and enough response to the popular music of the 
past to enjoy Three Waltzes. To my mind there could be 
nothing more charming of its kind than this musical 
play, produced by the Shubert’s at the Majestic Theatre, 
with Kitty Carlisle and Michael Bartlett in the star roles 
and with the famous Strauss waltzes of the past and 
present winding through it like an enchanted river of 
melody. The Shuberts have given it a superb produc 
tion; Clare Kummer and Roland Leigh have adapted it 
with great skill from the Knepler-Robinson play; and 
the two stars have gorgeous voices and engaging per- 
sonalities. There is a familiar plot—but it is given a 
taking new twist; and there are eye-filling costumes 
dating from '65 to the present year. 

Picture to yourself, then, the three periods shown as 
the play’s background: first, Vienna in 1865, with the 
music of the senior Johann Strauss filling the air and 
with Marie Hiller, famous singer, having her love affair 
in that heart-warming atmosphere with Count Rudolph 
Von Hohenbrunn. To marry her would ruin his career. 
So she sends him away. 

Next, in Paris, in 1900, you are shown her daughter, 
Charlotte, as beautiful and as glamorous as her dead 
mother was, and as great a singer. Charlotte is having 
a love affair with Count Rudolph’s son Otto, by the great 
Austrian beauty Rudolph married. Here, too, there are 
obstacles and eventual separation. It is not till the third 
phase of the action is reached—in England in 1937— 
that young love triumphs. This time it is between Char- 
lotte’s daughter Franzi, and Count Max Von Hohen- 
brunn, Otto’s son. They get together and stay together, 
on the high hills of moving picture art—the Hohen- 
brunn fortunes having vanished with the years. Oscar 
Strauss’ modern waltzes are now working their magic. 
Incidentally you have the fun of seeing Kitty Carlisle 
and Michael Bartlett play six roles, as descendents of 
the Hillers and Hohenbrunns, and no scandals about it. 

The only players who age during the play are Glenn 
Anders and Ruth MacDonald who have the life jobs of 
looking after the three Hiller girls in turn. Anders shows 
the strain developing first from the self-conscious young 
Viennese admirer of Marie Hiller into the middle-aged 
impresario who guards her daughter Charlotte, and 
finally into the doddering octogenarian, whose sole in- 
terest in life is Charlotte’s daughter Franzi. 

Miss Carlisle is especially good in her suggestion of 
temperamental differences in the characters of the three 
girls as she interprets each. She is at her best as Char- 
lotte—gay, effervescent, full of life. Young Bartlett, an 
admirable singer, does not attempt such ambitious 
flights. He is content to show the Hohenbrunn type as 
unchanged through the decades. He is handsome and gay 
and smiling. The anguish of parting never interrupts 
very long the general cheerfulness. 

Three Waltzes offers its audience many lovely and live- 
ly dances. It also offers a can can in the French manner 
that is much more lively than lovely and should be 
dropped from the production. It is the sole blemish, and 
I am told that the Shuberts themselves are turning a 
critical eye on it. 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL. I wish I could be equally 
enthusiastic over Between the Devil, also produced by 
the Shuberts, at the Imperial Theatre. This Howard 
Dietz-Arthur Schwartz musical comedy offers a collec- 
tion of stars that should carry any production to tri- 
umph. Jack Buchanan, Evelyn Laye and Adele Dixon 
are all doing their best for it, and their best is among 
the best on any stage. But their handicap is heavy. 
Between the Devil has an unpalatable plot, and the 
music does little to help it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








BAD MAN OF BRIMSTONE. The familiar elements of 
the noisy horse opera, somewhat refined by the perform- 
ances of a first-line cast and glossed by an imaginative 
production, are all to be found in this robust tale of the 
early West. It is frank melodrama, as quick on the trig- 
ger as it is easy on the audience’s mind and guaranteed 
to keep one awake if not always enthusiastic. The plot 
revolves about the chief desperado of an Arizona town, 
shortly after the Civil War. An outlaw himself, he im- 
poses a kind of law on his wilder contemporaries and, in 
the course of a stage-coach robbery, discovers a visiting 
prizefighter to be his son. Secretly, he educates the boy 
only to have him turn up in Brimstone as a Federal 
Marshal and upset the crooked political regime of which 
his father is the moving spirit. A romance with the 
daughter of a corrupt judge leads the young officer to a 
painful trial scene and a climactic gunfight which liqui- 
dates Brimstone’s more ornery citizens and puts the 
town at peace. J. Walter Rubin’s direction is geared to 
the explosive progress of this brisk action and is suitably 
blunt and unsophisticated. Wallace Beery makes an 
agreeable villain and Dennis O’Keefe provides the reason 
for his sentimental moments. Virginia Bruce, Lewis 
Stone, Joseph Calleia and Bruce Cabot add lustre to an 
excellent cast. The film, splendidly photographed in sepia 
tints, is recommended for the whole family. (MGM) 


CRASHING HOLLYWOOD. This is a comedy drama on 
the detective story model which makes a fair use of all 
the standard devices of its type. It promises something 
in the way of mystery during the opening moments but 
rapidly slips into the traditional groove. An author, Hol- 
lywood bound, enlists the services of an ex-convict and 
his wife to give his crime stories an authentic atmos- 
phere. The collaboration proves so successful that the 
writer’s first picture makes Public Enemy Number One 
uneasy. In an effort to silence the author, the gangster is 
induced to follow him West and falls into a police trap. 
Lee Tracy plays the lead with all his old brashness and 
loquacity but is unable to raise the film above the sec- 
ond-rate. The production is unobjeetionable for all. 
(RKO) 


LADY BEHAVE. The comparatively simple business of 
marriage becomes incredibly complicated and perilous 
in this domestic drama which finally throws up its hands 
in the familiar gesture of divorce. It is a dreadfully ad- 
vanced tale, full of people who fight bravely against the 
noble passion in ignoble circumstances but finally yield 
to fate. All of which is dull and dated and of no conse- 
quence even as slight entertainment. A married woman, 
in the merry Mardi Gras spirit, thoughtlessly commits 
bigamy. Her older sister, in attempting to straighten out 
the tangled affair, falls in love with the illegal husband. 
After being plagued by the man’s children and black- 
mailed by her sister’s lawful husband, our heroine effects 
a divorce and embarks on some marital difficulties of her 
own. The picture is objectionable in its attitude toward 
marriage but even more so in its definition of amuse- 
ment. (Republic) 


LOVE ON TOAST. An advertising campaign leads to an 
interborough romance in this negligible comedy about 
the soup business. A scheme to bring together Miss 
Brooklyn and Mr. Manhattan in a publicity wedding 
goes awry when the clever advertising woman falls in 
love with Mr. Manhattan herself. It is farce unrefined 
and does not even stop at cake-throwing. Stella Adler, 
Grant Richards and Isabel Jewell work hard but in vain 
to motivate an absurd, humorless plot. It is unobjection- 
able for the family. (Paramount) 
Tuomas J. FirzmMorris 
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EVENTS 


THE New York World-Telegram gave generous space to 
the views of a former Montana miner who just returned 
from nine months of fighting with the Red armies in 
Spain. This gentleman appears to have been granted 
considerable time off from fighting, for he evidently had 
sufficient leisure not only to count all the Italians and 
Moors in the Franco army but also to ascertain the ages 
of the Moors. Or maybe he is one of those exceptional 
individuals who can fight and take a census at the same 
time. Since he spent his days in Spain mingling with 
the Reds, who are notorious for their strict objectivity 
in all descriptions of the Spanish situation, we will 
naturally expect to find in the returned fighter’s account 
a completely unbiased recital of the set-up in Spain. 
There are, on the other hand, certain people who say 
that the Reds sometimes indulge in propaganda. Some, 
indeed, go so far as to imply that this alleged propa- 
ganda is at times subtle. See if you can notice any indi- 
cation of propaganda in the following excerpts from the 
Red warrior’s interview. Is it subtle or not so subtle? 

He says in part: “If Franco fails to take Teruel, he loses 
the war. It is a splendid piece of Loyalist strategy that 
has brought this about. True, if Franco does take Teruel, 
it will be a disappointment for the Loyalists. But it will 
only be a disappointment. The strategy has been to 
make Franco begin an offensive at that point. For if he 
should win, there is his army, his best units, his shock 
troops, bottled up, isolated in a cold mountainous district. 
. . . There are approximately 100,000 Italians on the 
rebel side, and by promising them everything Franco 
has lured 150,000 Moors to his cause. These are mostly 
minors, thirteen and fourteen years old, but they are 
semi-savage and ferocious fighters. It has been a part 
of Franco’s plan to enlist as many Moors as he can, 
for the more Moors that are killed the less difficult 
becomes Spain’s problem in Morocco.” 


The above account does not give the ages of the Italians. 
If these Italians are younger than the Moors, they must 
find it burdensome carrying the heavy guns around. But 
the account does reveal the utter hopelessness of Fran- 
co’s cause and the super-human strategy of the Reds. 
We cannot recall any great military genius of the past 
who was able to cook up strategy even remotely ap- 
proaching it. Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Napole- 
on never reached such heights. When Napoleon was 
licked, he was not merely disappointed. He was disap- 
pointed and licked. The Reds have arranged things so 
that the worst they have to fear is disappointment. If 
they take Teruel, they win the war. If Franco takes it, 
cuts their army to pieces and chases it all over the land- 
scape, does he win the war? Not at all. What does he 
get? He gets bottled up in a cold mountain. Who bottles 
him up? The account does not go into this, so we cannot 
say. ...If this same brilliant strategy were transferred 
to other fields we might read something like the follow- 
ing: New Orleans, January 2, 1938. In the largest of the 
friendly, good-neighbor Bowl games, to wit the Sugar 
Bowl game, Santa Clara yesterday played L.S.U. L.S.U. 
developed strategy hitherto unknown to the gridiron. 
Things were so arranged that if L.S.U. won, they won; 
whereas if they lost, Santa Clara was defeated, bottled 
up, isolated. The worst L.S.U. had to fear was disappoint- 
ment, not defeat. Santa Clara used 150,000 thirteen-year- 
old Moors on their line, and 100,000 Italians in their 
backfield. Though the Moors were good players, the 
Western coach sought to have as many of them injured 
as possible, to lessen the problem of having so many 
good players on his team. At the end of the game, the 
big board showed the final score: Santa Clara: 6 (Bot- 
tled Up, Isolated)—-L.S.U. 0 (Disappointed). 
THE PARADER 

















